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Social Changes, Social Studies, 
and the Community 


CLARENCE SCHETTLER 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


In times of rapid social changes, it is not only 
difficult to describe accurately what is happening in 
our daily lives, but it is also extremely hard to pre- 
dict or plan future events. Today, we are experienc- 
ing manifold social changes, and many challenges 
necessarily confront the educator. One question that 
the educator must now ask himself is this—Are the 
present curricula of the schools providing adequate 
preparation for our adolescents who must use this 
knowledge twenty or thirty years hence in dealing 
with social problems that may not have been duly 
anticipated? The problem of leisure time for adults 
and youths, old age security, collective bargaining of 
laborers, and occupational training for new jobs are 
a few of the social developments that previous gen- 
erations failed to foresee. Similarly, we have only a 
vague comprehension of the kind of society that will 
embrace our youth in the decades ahead. It is almost 
axiomatic that the rapidity of social changes makes 
obsolescent the foresight and standards of judgment 
of the past. The perplexity and confusion that are 
rampant in a dynamic social world upset the guidance 
programs of pupils, and negate the teaching of uni- 
versal, uniform methods of dealing with problems 
of human nature. Nevertheless, it is one of the tasks 
of educators to provide clarification and to indicate 
the patterns of social relations in these times of ap- 
parent social disorganization. 

To aid pupils in understanding as well as in deal- 
ing with the social problems that have been created 


or augmented by social changes, secondary schools 
should give a maximum of attention to the social 
studies and correlated courses. In this field of educa- 
tion, the teacher has an opportunity to present social 
living to the pupils as an integrated pattern. It is her 
privilege to describe the crucial turning points that 
have occurred in our national life; the types of leaders 
that are needed; the social problems that continue to 
baffle us; and most of all, the changing duties and 
obligations that characterize a citizen in our American 
democracy. The very title “‘social studies’’ suggests 
interdependence, integration, and patterns of unity. 
It serves as a much needed corrective to over-special- 
ized instruction which is perhaps more common in 
colleges than in secondary schools. Although it is true 
that authoritative instruction necessitates specializa- 
tion on the part of teachers, particularly in times of 
rapid social changes, there is an increased responsi- 
bility placed upon the students to integrate and some- 
times to reconcile the contradictory instructions of the 
teachers. In a few instances, the brilliant pupils may 
profit from the shortcomings of over-specialization as 
manifested in their teachers with the result that when 
they become teachers a more synthetic treatment of 
materials will be presented. For most pupils, im- 
proper orientation results, and they are bewildered 
by the mass of detail information that they are ex- 
pected to assimilate and to organize. It is therefore 
a noteworthy contribution of the social studies to 
provide a more balanced instruction for pupils in 
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order that they may grasp the inter-relations of ap- 
parently diverse social changes; that they may acquire 
wiser perspectives in dealing with social and personal 
problems of others as well as of themselves; and that 
they personally will not think too severely of them- 
selves as failures in their possibly unsuccessful efforts 
to gain a stable foothold in our society where dis- 
appointments are so prevalent. 

The emphasis in the social studies upon interde- 
pendence and patterns of unity despite the presence 
of many social changes requires special consideration. 
Since inventions are basic to social changes, the 
teacher should ascertain whether the pupils have an 
intelligent understanding of the nature and charac- 
teristics of inventions. The pupil should know that 
an invention can be an automobile, pencil, rubber 
band, book, form of government such as city man- 
ager and mayor-council, or with respect to national 
government—democracy, fascism, and communism. 
The pupil should also know that most inventions are 
combinations of, or improvements upon, previous 
inventions though we know little about the origins 
of the earliest inventions. The cumulative nature of 
inventions is more demonstrable in an automobile 
(mechanical inventions) than it is in a form of 
government (non-mechanical inventions) where dis- 
placement of inventions is the more common occur- 
rence. When the pupil has acquired some knowledge 
about the cumulative nature of inventions, he will 
readily understand the broadening base for inven- 
tions that is provided by each additional one, and 
which accelerates the number and frequency of fu- 
ture inventions. 

Once the pupil has mastered the foregoing facts 
about inventions and social changes, the teacher can 
introduce him to certain things about present inven- 
tions, at least, that are not so obvious. First, the 
recency of some of our commonest inventions 1s 
overlooked by a pupil, and accordingly, he does not 
perceive the speed of recent social changes. To illus- 
trate, the radio, rayon, automobile, telephone, photo- 
electric cell, airplane, talking movie, and tractor were 
little, if at all, known before 1900. Today, these 
inventions are almost commonplace. The average 
pupil accepts them as if they have always existed. 
Such an attitude is not compatible with the dynamic 
tempo of our times. The pupil must be alert to the 
immediacy of our patterns of economic and social 
behavior, and he must be prepared to adapt himself 
to sudden changes in them that may result from new 
inventions. Secondly, a pupil seldom knows with 
any degree of completeness the direct effects of an 
invention, to say nothing of the derivative effects. 
Consider, for instance, the wide-spread effects of the 
automobile upon traffic accidents, highway improve- 
ments, crime, contagious diseases, morality, places of 
residence, hotel business, freight rates, recreation, and 


the rubber industry. Such vast changes in society 
owing to a single invention are of vital importance 
for the pupil who wishes an accurate and replete 
knowledge of social changes. Moreover, one group 
of inventions sometimes initiates a series of social 
changes and a trend that is opposed to those of an- 
other group of inventions. For example, air condi- 
tioning, television, and electric household appliances 
attract individuals to living in their homes, while 
the railroad, automobile, and airplane stimulate travel 
away from home. These divergent social changes and 
trends escape the attention of most pupils, but some- 
time they may be caught in these cross currents to the 
end that their lives may be temporarily shattered by 
conflicting loyalties. Thirdly, pupils do not take ac- 
count of the unequal rates of inventions in the 
different fields of human activity. Inventions like the 
automobile that can be physically manipulated occur 
more frequently than inventions such as laws and 
beliefs that are not physically tangible. It happens 
that the latter are usually in the field of social con- 
trol, and consequently, our techniques of control do 
not keep pace with changes in the economic world 
where the mechanical inventions are most directly 
felt. Hence, social disorganization in a period of 
intense social changes can be expected. The social 
studies of all academic subjects are most interested 
in the maintenance of stability and in the regulation 
of social changes with the least amount of turmoil 
or disruption of routine activity. Accordingly, it is 
here that the teacher of social studies can transmit 
to the pupil invaluable knowledge about the cultiva- 
tion and preservation of individual life organization 
as well as of group organization. Lastly, it is the 
interpretation of social changes, inventions, and 
trends by the teacher that gives to the pupils the 
patterns of consistency and unity. The teacher's inter- 
pretation serves also as a guidance program for the 


pupils. It defines the roles of leaders and followers’ 


amidst the vicissitudes of our present social life. Most 
of all, it helps the students to anticipate future events 
and the preparations that they must make for them 
if they wish to be successful citizens. We live in our 
expectations and hopes of tomorrow. 

The interrelations that the teacher depicts among 
the various social changes constitute dynamic rather 
than static patterns of unity. It is a differentiated 
unity that is constantly changing, and this point can- 
not be unduly emphasized. The pupil must learn 
that the interpretations and teachings of his teacher 
in the social studies pertain foremost to the immedi- 
ate social changes and trends; that the instruction is a 
group of judgments which have been formulated after 
observation of recent social trends; that he must simi- 
larly watch the future social trends in order that he 
will be able to make independent, reliable judgments 
which will guarantee him a satisfactory social adjust- 
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ment to the changing necessities of life and the new 
demands that his fellow members will make upon 
him. Once the pupil is sensitized to social changes 
and trends, he should react more efficiently to the 
requirements of his daily living. 

The selection of the materials for courses in the 
social studies might well be drawn from one’s com- 
munity. For the pupils, it gives the most realistic 
picture of social changes; of interrelations among 
social trends; and of patterns of unity in human 
activity. Certainly, the data that the local community 
provides are the most accessible of all primary source 
materials. One supreme value of such materials is 
the awakening of a genuine interest in the pupils 
regarding their community. It will probably be their 
first introduction from a scholarly standpoint into 
the workings of the village, town, or city where they 
live, and in the further pursuance of their social 
studies, they will in all likelihood gain a more 
thorough and comprehensive knowledge of their com- 
munity than they could obtain from any other single 
source. The study of one’s community is basically a 
disciplining process in the American way of life. The 
student learns directly how an American community 
operates; how the members work together; their 
points of conflict and harmony. Training in the per- 
sonal and collective experiences of one’s community 
is essentially training in self government and good 
citizenship both from a local and a national stand- 
point. The majority of pupils reside in the com- 
munity where they were born. In time they will be 
the leaders of that community, and effective service 
as responsible leaders or co-workers can be best 
assured when a comprehensive knowledge of the 
community is the individual possession of as many 
citizens as possible. In a very true sense, the teachers 
of “social studies’’ are the guarantors of the perpetua- 
tion of American democratic communities with the 
closest approximation to the ideal that can be ex- 
pected. 

The average pupil makes little, if any, objective 
evaluation of his community. If he has not travelled 
through other communities, he is likely to assume 
that what characterizes his community applies also to 
other localities. The perspicacious observer knows 
that this is not entirely true. Furthermore, the pupil 
has no valid standard for ascertaining the merits and 
demerits of his community though he may have a 
fairly wide knowledge of its history, structure, and 
functions. If, however, the basic materials of the 
courses in social studies are gathered mainly from the 
community, the pupil should acquire some apprecia- 
tion of its desirable social values either through a 
brief comparative study of other communities or 
through the teacher's analytical presentation and 
interpretation of the community data. It is almost a 
truism that strangers to a city more than its native 


citizens are the first persons to be attracted to its 
outstanding advantages such as parks, museums, 
orchestras, colleges, as well as to its detrimental fea- 
tures such as slums, bad housing, poor transportation, 
or junk piles on vacant lots. Social planning in a 
village, town, or city, can be effective only after its 
citizens have detached themselves sufficiently from it, 
as does the stranger, in order to evaluate its points 
of strength and weakness. Then, whatever re-organi- 
zation of the patterns of community life is under- 
taken, it will be reasonably certain that it is supported 
by factual knowledge. 

Regarding the teacher's analytical presentation of 
community data, it is expedient to include field - 
to various places in the community. It is always de- 
sirable that the teacher give a talk concerning what 
the pupil should observe before such expeditions are 
undertaken. It is the teacher's task to cultivate certain 
attitudes in the pupils, and if she neglects to direct 
their perception, they may see other things that will 
be of slight relevancy. Reading assignments, e.g., the 
operation of a water system in another community, 
that relate to the things which will be observed on 
the field trip frequently stimulate the pupil’s reaction 
to what the guide shows the class. Questioning of 
the guide by the pupils often follows such a practice. 
It is sometimes overlooked that field trips foster atti- 
tudes of appreciation particularly in those pupils who 
are being introduced for the first time to a part of 
their community. In large cities, it is not uncommon 
for some pupils to express surprise at the things that 
actually exist in their community. Surely, the pupil 
who comes from a high economic class will have had 
few, if any, contacts with the Chinatown, hobohemia, 
or slum area of his city. 

The possible monotony that may accrue in the 
teacher’s life from taking the same field trips semester 
after semester is partially offset by the fact that she 
is helping to create, mould, and crystallize a social 
consciousness in her pupils about the social condi- 
tions of their community. This is no small contribu- 
tion to social welfare because the main obstacle to 
effective social control, guidance, and social improve- 
ment has been the steady growth of indifference 
among citizens to their collective problems. Indi- 
vidual welfare has been supplanting social welfare, 
and the teachers of social studies are in a strategic 
position to shunt this tendency. 

The analytical study of one’s community though 
it may be a metropolitan center, middle-size city, 
town, village, or hamlet, provides the pupil with a 
basic knowledge of the social and economic struc- 
ture of American society. Communities of all sizes 
portray in varying amounts a division of labor among 
their members. This division of labor or occupa- 
tional specialization represents the degree that urban 
persons have become dependent upon one another 
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for their livelihood. Singly, an individual in a com- 
munity cannot provide the bare necessities for his 
sustenance, not to mention his wanted luxuries. This 
is quite a different situation from the rural person 
of earlier decades who was largely self-sufficient, 
who made his shoes, raised his food, built his house, 
etc. Social changes in American society have shifted 
us to a new mode of living. We are obliged to trust 
our fellowmen that they will help us. We are almost 
forced to codperate with other persons. Rugged indi- 
vidualists are compelled by social changes and trends 
to transfer many activities from the field of indi- 
vidual responsibility to community responsibility. For 
instance, sewage, drinking water, and milk supply in 
the rural area are usually matters of individual re- 
sponsibility, but in cities they become community 
responsibilities. Unfortunately, in this shift of obli- 
gation and duty, many individuals of a community 
forget that they as its citizens must participate and 
share in these community services. Teachers of the 
social studies will find it a difficult task to re-orient 
or entrench the pupil in this new outlook upon social 
problems. 

Patterns of differentiated unity can be strikingly 
perceived and demonstrated in this preceding phase 
of community life. Moreover, the teacher can capital- 
ize upon the interdependence of city and rural per- 
sons in order to show even larger patterns of inte- 
grated behavior that social changes have wrought. 
Perhaps the most convincing fact that the farmer and 
the urbanite are functionally necessary to each other 
is the food supply that the latter needs, and the manu- 
factured goods that the former wants. 

A few major similarities among communities have 
been treated in this paper, and obviously, the size of 
a community determines the prevalence of any char- 
acteristic. This is certainly true of the remaining point 
that I shall make. Previously, I have spoken of pat- 
terns of unity and integrations of behavior. As a 
matter of fact, in large communities there are many 
patterns of unity and manifold integrations of be- 


havior because there are numerous groups, clubs, 
organizations, etc., that are made possible by large 
concentrations of population. On the other hand, in 
a hamlet most citizens belong to the same club, 
school, church, association, etc. The variety of social 
groups in a large city is vitally important in social 
studies courses because it has a direct bearing on the 
pupil’s personal conduct. In a large community a 
person can become a hypocrite not only by choice but 
also by the circumstances of contradictory codes of 
behavior to which he responds in the various groups 
where he is a member, whereas, the person in a ham- 
let or rural community must be honest whether or 
not he wishes it because his closely knit community 
knows all, sees all, and hears all about him either 
through the telephone, gossip, or imaginative con- 
coctions. Social changes have made the individual in 
the larger communities more personally responsible 
for his traits of character. Since ethical conduct is so 
important in the maintenance of American social 
institutions, the teacher of social studies will render 
another priceless service by stressing it when she 
discusses with the pupils the various aspects of local 
community life. 

In conclusion, social changes have vitalized the 
social studies. Where there is little change in the 
habits of individuals or folkways of groups, there is 
little need for social guidance. Personal conduct, col- 
lective behavior, and things in general, follow the 
course that they have always taken. There is literally 
a rule of the dead. However, the appearance of social 
changes, and especially when at an accelerated speed, 
makes individuals hesitant, groups restless, crowds 
panicky, mobs rebellious, and nations warlike. There 
is a demand for accurate knowledge about what is 
happening; for counsel in making decisions, for in- 
formation concerning the future course of events, 
etc. These queries and others, the teachers of social 
studies are best qualified to answer. How valuable 
their replies are may depend largely upon how thor- 
oughly they know their communities. 


A Unit on Banking 


M. P. MOFFATT 
Teaneck High School, Teaneck, New Jersey 


and 


JOHN R. CRAF 
Tubize Chatillon Corporation, New York City 


One of the primary tasks of our secondary schools 
is to acquaint the pupil with the institutions through 
which our democracy functions. Therefore, time 


should be allotted in the social sciences to the study 
of the American banking system as banks perform a 
variety of services for the individual and society. 
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The justification for the study of our banking 
system lies in the fact that: 

1. Students will be enlightened as to the types 
of banks and the services which each per- 
form. 

2. The study of the banking system will serve 
as a review of the economic and social history 
of America. 

3. An outgrowth of this study may bring about 
the establishment of a school bank for the 
handling of school funds and in this fashion 
familiarize the. pupil with actual banking 
procedures. 

4. Students will better understand economic and 
financial phenomena as money is the center 
about which economic science clusters. 

5. Through a better understanding of the rela- 
tive importance of our money economy stu- 
dents will be more adequately prepared to 
judge legislation before state and federal 
bodies. 

6. A study of this nature may arouse sufficient 
interest among pupils to stimulate them to 
seek careers in banking or allied fields. 

7. The importance of thrift and budgeting can 
be cultivated in the individual’s mind and in 
this manner he can be better prepared to 
take his place in society. 

This study should be made as realistic as possible 
and should be developed along historical lines with 
emphasis upon economic and social aspects. It might 
be well to organize the materials in topical or unit 
assignments and use in conjunction therewith the 
necessary illustrative materials. As an initial de- 
parture the major topic might be sub-divided into the 
following topics: 

1. The development of the banking system 

2. Types of banks 

3. Services performed by banks 

4. The place of banking in society. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BANKING SYSTEM 

As America emerged from the colonial period, the 
barter system, which consisted of the exchanging of 
goods or services between persons, was no longer 
adequate to meet the needs of society. Consequently, 
steps were taken to provide some medium of ex- 
change and as a result banks endowed with the note 
issuing privilege were formed. A number of banks 
such as the Bank of North America, the Bank of 
New York, and the Massachusetts Bank were estab- 
lished during the Revolutionary period. Under the 
Constitution, Congress was granted the power to 
coin money and regulate the value thereof as well 
as to borrow on the credit of the government. Hamil- 
ton advocated the establishment, in 1790, of a na- 
tional bank to exercise the powers which Congress 


was granted under the Constitution. His efforts were 
successful and the First Bank of the United States 
was opened in Philadelphia on December 12, 1791. 
This was followed by the establishment of eight 
branches located in other important cities mostly 
along the Atlantic seaboard. The bank, chartered for 
twenty years, passed out of existence. Between 1811 
and 1816, state banks ruled the fieid and increased 
in number from 88 to 246. The disorganization 
which resulted in banking from the competition be- 
tween state banks and the financial problems which 
arose from the financing of the war of 1812 brought 
about the chartering of the Second Bank of the 
United States. This bank performed many useful 
governinental functions but ran into difficulty about 
1831 and became the chief issue of the presidential 
election of 1832. Jackson, who opposed the recharter- 
ing, won the election and as a result the Second Bank 
of the United States came to an end in 1836. 

State banks once again took the initiative but fol- 
lowing the financial repercussions of the panic of 
1837 the Independent Treasury System was estab- 
lished to supervise government funds. There was 
considerable opposition from commercial and indus- 
trial interests to the Independent Treasury System 
because large volumes of currency were withdrawn 
from circulation and the government did not receive 
any interest on its money. 

There were few banking changes of major im- 
portance during the period of 1840 to 1863, but in 
the latter year because of the complications of financ- 
ing the Civil War and because of the shortage of 
circulating currency the National Banking Act was 
passed. The most important provision of the act 
required banks to deposit government bonds with 
the Treasury and receive currency up to ninety per 
cent of the face value of the bonds. Because of com- 
petition from state bank notes Congress placed a 
ten per cent tax on their circulation in 1865 and 
literally taxed most of them out of existence. 

While the National Banking Act corrected a num- 
ber of prior defects, banking circles were still faced 
with the problem of an inelastic currency and too 
highly centralized reserves. Despite several financial 
panics and the demands for reform that arose there- 
from, am elastic currency system and a decentralized 
reserve system were not established until the Federal 
Reserve Act which was passed in 1913 and put in 
operation the next year. 

The Federal Reserve System permitted the redis- 
counting of commercial paper and its use as partial 
backing for the currency which was so greatly needed. 
The original provisions of the Act which divided the 
country into twelve districts and required that one 
Federal Reserve bank be located in each district paved 
the way for decentralization of reserves as member 
banks were required to keep their reserve require- 
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ments at the Federal Reserve bank in their district. 
For two decades the system proved satisfactory and 
it was not until the financial panic of 1933 that its 
deficiencies were seen. Its major shortcomings were 
that state banks were not required to join the system 
and that stringent supervision over the members of 
the system was lacking. Following the bank holidays 
of 1933, the administration embarked upon an ex- 
tensive reorganization of the financial system of the 
country. The gold standard was abandoned, the gold 
clause in contracts was abrogated and the gold con- 
tent of the dollar was reduced. Other important 
revisions included the establishment of a two billion 
dollar exchange equalization fund, the insuring of 
bank deposits and the simplification of the currency 
system. 

While recent trends in banking have caused con- 
siderable dissension among economists, these enact- 
ments have reduced the number of bank failures and 
have provided a greater measure of security to bank 
depositors. 


TYPES OF BANKS 


Banks, like most business organizations, are gen- 
erally organized and chartered as corporations. In 
the United States, the federal government as well as 
each of the forty-eight states are permitted to grant 
charters for the organization of banking houses. As 
a result, we find both what are termed national and 
state banks in operation in our financial system. The 
control of the bank, whether national or state, is 
usually vested in a board of directors who elect off- 
cers to direct the banking business. The directors 
are usually required by law to be stockholders in the 
institution and their primary duties are to control 
the bank operations and to obtain new business for 
it. Prior to the Banking Act of 1933, bank stock- 
holders were faced with the so-called “double lia- 
bility’’ clause which meant that in the event of the 
failure of the bank the stockholder not only lost what 
he had invested in the stock but an amount equal to 
the par value of his original holdings. However, the 
“double liability’ clause was eliminated under the 
Banking Act of 1933 on national bank shares issued 
after June 6, 1933 thereby placing bank stock on the 
same investment level as other corporation securities 
and thereby has increased the willingness of the pub- 
lic to purchase it. 

From an economic viewpoint, banks may be or- 
ganized to perform certain economic functions in our 
society although, of course, either under national or 
state supervision and regulation. In ordinary business 
practice, the function which the bank performs has 
given rise to the terms of commercial, fiduciary and 
investment banking. 

In our society, commercial banks meet the ordinary 
needs of business. Banks such as the mutual savings 


banks and the incorporated savings banks as well as 
trust companies may be said to perform fiduciary 
functions, as their principal business is to accept for 
deposit and safeguard the funds of the individual. 
Investment banking performs the function of raising 
funds to be used by enterprise as either fixed or work- 
ing capital and in certain instances may aid the gov- 
ernment in the flotation of securities. 


SERVICES PERFORMED BY BANKS 

Banks perform a multitude of services for both the 
individual and the community, and the student as 
well as the merchant should have a thorough know]- 
edge of the scope of their operations. Therefore, 
teachers should go to great length in the develop- 
ment of this subdivision of the unit and in doing 
so use the many types of materials which are avail- 
able such as the check book, the savings account book, 
the deposit slip, and Christmas Club card. 

Among the common services performed by banks 
are the receiving of deposits, the granting of loans, 
the clearance and collection of checks, supplying 
credit information and investment advice, trust serv- 
ices, and the remittance of funds from place to place. 
Regardless of his position or status in life the stu- 
dent will at one time or another call upon his bank 
to render him some type of service and as he matures 
into manhood the needs for these services will un- 
doubtedly increase. Consequently, it is of vital im- 
portance that all teachers enlighten their students 
concerning banking services and devote as much time 
as is available and necessary to the development of 
this subject. In doing so the teachers will not only 
build toward better relationships between the banks 
themselves and the individuals who use their services 
but will better equip these individuals to more in- 
telligently use the services which are available. In 
this fashion teachers can do much to develop and 
facilitate orderly banking procedures which are so 
essential in our modern society. 


THE PLACE OF BANKING IN SOCIETY 


The bank has been accepted as an important mem- 
ber of our community life for more than one hundred 
and fifty years. Originally organized to provide a 
medium of exchange through the note issuing func- 
tion with which it was endowed, the bank has now 
become primarily a depository institution. So im- 
portant are its functions that the commercial and 
industrial life of America would be paralyzed tre- 
mendously if banks ceased to exist. The significance 
of this statement can be readily understood when one 
considers the effects of the Bank Moratorium which 
took place in March, 1933. 

Banks derive their income primarily from interest 
and discount received on loans and interest from 
investments and their expenses consist largely of 
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salaries paid to officers and employees, interest on 
savings, and general overhead expense. Their busi- 
ness is conducted in much the same fashion as the 
other businesses of the community and the public has 
been, and is the principal customer. For this reason, 
the bank is an established member of our society 
and will be found on every Main Street from Maine 
to California. 
CONCLUSION 


When conducting this unit in the social sciences 
the teacher should, if possible, invite a member of 
the local bank to talk with students about our bank- 
ing system, its place in society, and the facilities it 
offers as well as the services it renders. In this 
fashion, students may obtain first-hand knowledge 
and at the same time may ask pertinent questions 
which they have about banking. It might be added 
in this connection that the community will become 
aware of the fact that teachers are attempting to 


create and develop practical aspects of the subjects 
which they are teaching and this factor will do much 
to create better codperation between the school and 
the community. 

Whenever feasible, the teacher should develop 
such topics as the Federal Reserve System, the coinage 
system, insurance or deposits, types of banks, etc. 
through the assignment of individual or group re- 
ports. If time permits students might develop their 
individual or group units into term papers or projects 
with the teacher granting some additional credit or 
merit as compensation for the effort involved. 

It might be said that this unit of study in the 
social sciences is justified because of the practical im- 
portance of the subject to the individual in that he 
will be better equipped to use the facilities and serv- 
ices of banking institutions and that it will provide 
a basis for much interesting reading and research 
which are in themselves worth while objectives. 


Books and Citizenship 


F. MARIE FOSTER 


Librarian, State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


In 1784, Benjamin Franklin wrote a letter to 
Samuel Mather in which he said: ; 

When I was a boy, I met with a book entitled 
Essays to Do Good which I think was written 
by your father (Cotton Mather). It had been 
so little regarded by a former possessor, that 
several leaves of it were torn out; but the re- 
mainder gave me such a turn of thinking, as to 
have an influence on my conduct through life, 
for I have always set a greater value on the 
character of a doer of good than on any other 
kind of reputation; and if I have been, as you 
seem to think, a useful citizen, the public owes 
the advantage of it to that book.’ 

If you have read the editorial in a recent issue of 
the Elementary English Review, ““What Are Little 
Boys Made Of?” you recall the criticism directed 
toward selecting books for young people on the basis 
of their appeal to adults. In the discussion of New- 
bery Medal Books the editorial reads in part: 

Too often there has been a kind of faded 
prettiness in the books that are chosen, some- 
thing sweetly reminiscent of an adult’s child- 
hood, but all too little of the stuff that the 
dreams of real boys and girls are made of.? 


1 Benjamin Franklin to Samuel Mather, May 12, 1784 (On 
his Advice to the People of America), The Writings of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, edited by Albert Henry Smith (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1907), IX, 208-210. 

*“What Are Little Boys Made Of?" Elementary English 
Review, XVI (October, 1939), 247. 


If this criticism is true of adults selecting New- 
bery Medal Books I tremble to think what might 
happen to my humble efforts in the direction of 
choosing books that will make good citizens. I even 
suspect modern young people would not agree with 
the choice of so wise a man as Benjamin Franklin. 
Therefore it behooves me to make a statement im- 
mediately to the effect that I simply do not know that 
a single book I mention will influence young people 
to become good citizens. But I do know that some of 
the books will make them better informed citizens. 
And generally a well-informed citizen directs his 
activities along constructive channels. 


INTERPRETING THE PAST 


America’s past is filled with adventure and ro- 
mance as well as with hardships and struggles and 
all these qualities appeal to young people. If this be 
true of young people’s interests and of our country, 
then should we not make every effort to do explora- 
tory reading ourselves and discover those books 
which make America’s past live for young people? 

What gratitude we owe to Constance Lindsay 
Skinner for her keen understanding and intrepid 
work on America’s past as influenced by rivers. 
Miss Skinner says: “We began to be Americans on 
the rivers.’’ Every teacher and librarian should read 
her essay on “Rivers and American Folk,” included 
at the end of each volume in the series. With eager- 
ness we look forward to new volumes of Rivers of 
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America and rejoice that we can pass them on to 
young citizens. 

Fundamental qualities of citizenship may be 
found through books like d’Aulaire’s Introduction 
to Great Americans by Means of Distinguished 
Lithographs, e.g. George Washington, and Abraham 
Lincoln. In this era of emphasis on audio-visual aids 
the artist catches young people by the portrayal of 
attributes of great Americans. Roger Duvoisin 
stimulates interest through story and picture as is 
exemplified in And There Was America. 

Significant characters and facts from American 
history are briefly sketched and profusely illustrated. 
Facsimiles from American documents provide good 
visual material in introducing the achievements of 
our fore-fathers. Edward Boykin compiled a group 
of twenty-six outstanding documents and letters 
which are useful in interpreting the past. Could any 
student read Leader by Destiny and not be aroused 
to cherish the ideals established by our early Ameri- 
cans? Writers like Jeanette Eaton and Constance 
Rourke penetrate and interpret the American past 
in all its human relationships and reveal to young 
people the rich folklore of our country. Davy 
Crockett’s adventures become a reality, American 
humor becomes a part of the national character. An 
excellent article of Miss Rourke’s challenges teachers 
and librarians to recognize the influence of American 
traditions on young people. She concludes her stimu- 
lating discussion in this way: 

Importance attaches to young people, not be- 
cause youth is a plastic period, but because it is 
an unconscious period, when many experiences 
may flow together without special purpose or 
thought, and wellsprings of the imagination be 
formed. If we could open our past to young 
people with genuine abundance, with its poetry 
and homeliness, its occasional strange sparse- 
ness, its cruelties and dark failures, we might 
have a great literature and music and art upon 
us before we know it. We might be able to 
devise equable ways of living.* 

John Gregory learned something about exploring 
American history and discovering attributes of out- 
standing American citizens through stamps and he 
has passed this information along to other young 
people from his own experience as a young stamp 
enthusiast in a book, Heroes on Your Stamps. The 
book may stimulate interest in biography through 
John Gregory’ s interesting presentation of the lives 
of Edison, Lee, Washington, Lindbergh, Byrd, Lin- 
coln, and others from a young person’s point of 
view. 

UNDERSTANDING THE PRESENT 
An understanding of the past does influence our 


* Constance Rourke, 
ple,” American Library Association Bulletin, 
ber, 1937), 937-938. 


“American Traditions for Young Peo- 
XXXI (Decem- 


contemporary society. Graphic, provocative materials 
about the present are available to interpret present 
conditions. Introductory books for general readers 
present current problems so clearly that no school 
library should lack sources for all timely topics, and 
discussions of the present scene. The Peoples Library, 
books sponsored by a committee of the American 
Association for Adult Education and published by 
The Macmillan Company provides stimulating ma- 
terials in a readable form at a reasonable price. 

‘Headline Books,”’ bulletins of ‘America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air,” ‘Building America,’ and the 
like, appear periodically with challenging material 
and excellent photographs of every day things in 
present day American life. 

Material is not lacking on America’s resources. 
America Begins, the conquest of waste in our natural 
resources, provides a study of the wealth of American 
resources and needful conservation. Russell Lord in 
Behold Our Land gives a keen human analysis of 
geographical environments. The Pryors portray a 
gripping story of water as a source of power in 
Water—Wealth or Waste. Land of the Free by 
Archibald MacLeish depicts through poetry and 
photographs social conditions in rural America. In 
America’s Treasure, Walter Reed uses about 150 
beautiful photographs of typical United States scenes. 
Mr. Reed explains the natural causes for these exten- 
sive resources and analyzes their power in America’s 
civilization today. It is a book of geology, geography, 
and history blended in one informative book for 
America’s young citizens. 


CITIZENS OF THE WoORLD 


As we work on plans for ‘Book Week” and its 
continuous theme through the year we can stress 
international friendship, international understanding, 
international heritages, world background and cus- 
toms. John Gunther’s books on Asia and Europe, 
and Windows on the World, by Kenneth Miller 
Gould, present keen discussions on world problems 
of interest to young people. 


RESPONSIBILITIES AND SCHOOL 
CITIZENSHIP 

Are we as librarians and teachers supplying stu- 
dents with books through our school libraries that 
will familiarize them with America’s story and the 
fundamentals of good citizenship i in a democracy at 
the same time they are participating in a living 
citizenship through their school community? Books 
corresponding to School and Life, by Margaret Ben- 
nett and Harold Hand, offer a practical approach for 
developing citizens in the school democracy. The 
National Education Association recently issued ‘‘Per- 
sonal Growth Leaflets.”” These consist of smail 


PERSONAL 


pamphlets ranging from fifteen to thirty pages ar- 
ranged by Joy Elmer Morgan, editor, Journal of the 
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National Education Association, and include topics 
on “Your Life in the Making,” ‘Code of the Good 
American,” and the like. 

Useful citizens aspire to the giving of service and 
the making of a living through their daily work. 
Books can acquaint students with the field of jobs, 
give correct data on each profession and opportuni- 
ties ahead. Modern young people are interested in 
every day relationships frankly and honestly dis- 
cussed. Every school library should supply them with 
wholesome material that will assist them to under- 
stand themselves and their responsibilities in living 
with others. A Girl Grows Up by Ruth Fedder can 
not help but aid young girls in adopting a sane 
attitude in their relationships. Behave Yourself, by 
Betty Allen and M. P. Briggs presents through clever 
cartoons and practical discussions a sensible etiquette 
for young moderns. Fair Play by Munro Leaf has the 
appearance of a picture took but the stability of a 
treatise on government. It contains a good plot, an 
amazing amount of citizenship wrapped up in very 
simple terms and clear cut illustrations in two colors. 
Rules, laws and governments are explained in story 
form so that the information is gleaned through fun. 
Where could you find a more captivating reason for 
library citizenship than that given on page twenty- 
two of this same. book? Is there any doubt about the 
correct procedure for marking a ballot after you 
read the explanation and examine the illustration on 
page forty-six? Even taxes appear remarkably simple 
when you discover that ‘“Taxes are money that we 
pay to the government so that the government can 
pay people to do things for all of us.’ Recently 
among those timely and stimulating excerpts appear- 
ing in the Library Journal was this quotation: 

What is education? To create in a boy the 
spirit of tolerance, to make him alive to beauty, 
to develop what might be called a sanctuary of 
the mind. Having tolerance, he may face the 
puzzle of things not understood and withhold 
judgement, through the perception of beauty he 
may grow in refinement, and within the sanc- 
tuary of the mind because of the tolerance and 
the beauty, he may begin to understand him- 
self. 

We should provide materials that will enable him to 
cultivate tolerance and an understanding of himself. 


INTELLIGENT CONSUMERS 


Are we providing material to acquaint him with 
the every day selling and buying of materials that 
will support him in his mastery of economic thinking 
and acting. Acquaintance with modern business pro- 
cedures and introduction to the thrilling drama of 
economics in every day life will enlarge his standards 


* Library Journal, LXIV (September, 1939), p. 643. 


Window by Jeanette Eaton a student becomes a 
better informed citizen on the simple principles of 
production and marketing. Johnny Get Your 
Money's Worth (and Jane Too) is entertainingly 
written and gives much information on consumer's 
needs. 

A spirited issue of Survey Graphic, “Schools? 
The Challenge of Democracy’’ carries a statement by 
Ben G. Graham on the goals in education. As we 
read his conception of education we recognize the 
powerful force books can become in establishing 
ideals and achievements so desirable in educating for 
citizenship. To quote from his goals: 

Education in our democracy should seek to 
develop understanding, appreciation, knowl- 
edge, and ideals. 

1. Education should give pupils an under- 
standing of the world in which they live; their 
relations to other people; democracy both as a 
theory of government and a way of living. 

2. Education should encourage appreciation 
of the meaning of liberty and its proper exer- 
cise; the feelings and rights of others; codpera- 
tion with others as essential to the advancement 
of the general welfare, the consent of the gov- 
erned as a basis for the acts of government. 

3. Education should provide knowledge of 
the events and movements in history; the prob- 
lems of today; the essential facts on which the 
solution of the problems will ultimately rest.° 

You will recall that the epilogue from Epic of 
America contains food for thought and consideration 
in regard to books and citizenship. James T. Adams 
speaks inspiringly of the Library of Congress as 
representing the American Dream: 

As one looks down on the general reading 
room, which alone contains ten thousand vol- 
umes which may be read without even the ask- 
ing, one sees the seats filled with silent readers, 
old and young, rich and poor, black and white, 
the executive and the laborer, the general and 
the private, the noted scholar and the schoolboy, 
all reading at their own library provided by 
their own democracy. It has always seemed to 
me to be a perfect working out in a concrete 
example of the American dream—the means 
provided by the accumulated resources of the 
people themselves, a public intelligent enough 
to use them, and men of high distinction, them- 
selves a part of the great democracy, devoting 
themselves to the good of the whole, un- 
cloistered.° 

The value of books in the making of good citizens 
is immeasurable. 








*Ben G. Graham, “Some Educators Define Their Goals,” 
Survey Graphic, XXVIII (October, 1939), p. 577. 

* James T. Adams, The Epic of America (Little, Brown and 
Company, 1932), p. 415. 
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BOOKS AND CITIZENSHIP—A BRIEF INTRODUCTORY LIST FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Compiled by 
F. MARIE FOSTER 


The grouping represents one possible approach to 
this broad subject and the list suggests only types of 
books for each group. Obviously it is not supposed 
to be inclusive and similar books could be substituted 
for any on the list. 


INTERPRETING THE PAST 


Adams, J. T. Epic of America (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1933.) 

d’Aulaire, Ingri and d'Aulaire, E. P. Abraham Lincoln. (New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1939.) 

Allen, F. L. Only Yesterday. (New York: Blue Ribbon Books, 
Inc., 1931.) 

Benet, Rosemary and Benet, S. V. Book of Americans. (New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1933.) 

Beston, Henry. American Memory. (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., 1937.) 

Boykins, E. C. Facsimiles of Famous American Documents. 
(New York: Blue Ribbon Books, Inc., 1934.) 

Coffin, Ballads of Square-toed Americans. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1936.) 

Douglas, C. W. American Book of Days. (New York: H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1937.) 

Duvoisin, Roger. And There Was America. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 1938.) 

Eaton, Jeanette. Leader by Destiny. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc., 1938.) 

Engle, Paul. American Song. (New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, 1934.) 

Gregory, John. Heroes on Your Stamps. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1939.) 

Hartman, Gertrude. These United States and How They Came 
to Be. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1935.) 

Hendrick, B. J. Bulwark of the Republic. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1937.) 

Lewis, Ethel. The White House. (New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 1937.) 

Olcott, F. J. Good Stories for Anniversaries. (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1937.) 

Reck, F. M. Romance of American Transportation. (New York: 
The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1938.) 

Rivers of America Series. Burt, M. S. Powder River. (New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1938.) Carmer, Carl. The 
Hudson. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1939.) 
Coffin, R. P. T. Kennebec. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc., 1937.) Havighurst, Walter. Upper Mississippi. (New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1937.) Matschat, Mrs. 
C. H. Suwannee River. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc., 1938.) Niles, B. R. The James. (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., 1939.) 

Rourke, Constance. American Humor; a study of the national 
character. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1931.) 

Rourke, Constance. Davy Crockett. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1934.) 

Sherwood, Robert. Abe Lincoln in Illinois. (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1939.) 

White, W. A. Puritan in Babylon. (New York: Coward-Mc- 
Cann, Inc., 1938.) 


UNDERSTANDING THE PRESENT 


Adamic, Louis. My America, 1928-1938. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1938.) 

Caldwell, Erskine and White, M. B. You Have Seen Their 
Faces. (New York: Modern Age Books, Inc., 1937.) 

Coyle, D. C. Roads to New America. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1938.) 


Crump, Irving and Newton, J. W. Our G-Men. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1937.) 

Ferber, Edna. Peculiar Treasure. (New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, 1939.) 

Floherty, J. J. Your Daily Paper. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1938.) 

Glover, Katherine. America Begins, the Conquest of Waste in 
Our Natural Resources. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1939.) 

Hacker, L. M. The United States; a graphic history. (New York: 
Modern Age Books, Inc., 1937.) 

Lord, Russell. Behold Our Land, (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1938.) 

MacLeish, Archibald. Land of the Free. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1938.) 

Pryor, W. C. and Pryor, H. S. Water—Wealth or Waste. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1939.) 

Reed, W. M. America’s Treasure. (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1939.) 

Roosevelt, Mrs. Eleanor, This is My Story. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1937.) 

Sullivan, Mark, Education of an American. (New York: Double- 
day, Doran and Company, 1938.) 

Thompson, Dorothy. Political Guide. (New York: Stackpole 
Sons, 1938.) 

Wald, L. D. Windows on Henry Street. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1934.) 

Wilder, Thornton. Our Town. (New York: Coward-McCann, 
Inc., 1938.) 

CITIZENS OF THE WORLD 

Bryson, Lyman. Which Way America? (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1939.) 

Gould, K. M. Windows on the World. (New York: Stackpole 
Sons, 1938.) 

Gunther, John. Inside Asia. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1939.) 

Gunther, John. Inside Europe. rev. ed. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1940.) 


PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITIES AND SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP 


Allen, Betty and Briggs, M. P. Behave Yourself. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1937.) 

Bennett, M. E. and Hand, H. C. School and Life. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938.) 

Bond, F. F. Give Yourself Background. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1937.) 

Fedder, Ruth. A Girl Grows Up. (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1939.) 

Leaf, Monro. Fair Play. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, 1939.) 

Maule, Frances. Men Wanted. (New York: Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, 1937.) 

Maule, Frances. She Strives to Conquer. (New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls Company, 1934.) 

Personal Growth Leaflets; arranged by Joy Elmer Morgan. 
(Washington: National Education Association. ) 

Stevens, William. The Right Thing: how to be decent though 
modern. (New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1935.) 


INTELLIGENT CONSUMERS 


Austin, Kay. What Do You Want For $1.98? (New York: 
Carrick and Evans, Inc., 1938.) 

Brindze, Ruth. Johnny Get Your Money's Worth (And Jane 
Too). (New York: Vanguard Press, Inc., 1938.) 

Eaton, Jeanette. Behind the Show Window. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 1935.) 

Reich, Edward and Siegler, C. J. Consumer Goods: how to knou 
and use them. (New York: American Book Company, 1937.) 
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AIDS FOR SELECTING CURRENT MATERIALS 


Booklist: A Guide to the Best New Books. (Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association). Issued twice monthly. 

Building America; A Photographic Magazine of Modern Prob- 
lems. (Society for Curriculum Study, Inc.) 

Education Film Directory. (New York: H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany.) Service basis. 

Headline Books. (New York: Foreign Policy Association, Inc.) 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. (New York: H. W. 
Wilson Company.) Service basis. 


Safety and Safety Education: An Annotated Bibliography. Pre- 
pared by the Safety Education Projects of the Research Di- 
vision, National Education Association, 1939. 

School Life. Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office. Issued monthly. 

Standard Catalog for High School Libraries and Supplements. 
(New York: H. W. Wilson Company.) 

Town Meeting; Bulletin of America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air. (New York: Columbia University Press.) 

Vertical File Service Catalog. (New York: H. W. Wilson 
Company.) Service basis. 


The International Forum 


Edited by 


GEORGE T. RENNER 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


and 
ROBERT B. NIXON 
Radnor High School, Wayne, Pennsylvania 
DICTATORSHIP VERSUS DEMOCRACY IN SOUTH AMERICA 


CONSTANCE FIELD STECHER 
Head, Department of English, Braintree High School, Braintree, Massachusetts 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCRAMBLE 


In this world of current strife and turmoil caused 
by the steady and continued rise of the dictatorships 
to power at the expense of the smaller nations, it 
might be well for the democracies to give weighty 
and serious consideration to the future of their system 
of government in a method more realistic than mere 
words, consultation, or the ever popular ‘‘paper pro- 
test.” The decisive blow should have been struck in 
1936. Again at Munich in 1938 the democratic 
powers failed their cause. Again in 1939 a crisis 
loomed on the European horizon. And now, in 1941, 
a European conflict, which seems to be assuming 
world proportions, is under way. What repercussions 
will be felt on the American continent to the south 
of us? 

At present no European power is likely to invade 
South America, but the recent activity of the totali- 
tarian states and the rapid growth of their economic 
and political power might produce circumstances 
which would aptly lend themselves for purposes of 
exploitation as did the recent totalitarian interference 
in Spain. The United States has pledged herself not 
to intervene in South America; but the fact remains 
that no European power has made a similar pledge. 

The nations of the world are maneuvering into 
position on the South American continent for two 
reasons; first, South America offers the greatest po- 
tential market in the world today, and second, the 


Latin American countries offer a vast supply of raw 
materials which are needed by these countries. Both 
trade and raw materials are needed for a long war. 
Now that such a war is in progress certain European 
nations hope to stem the flow of supplies from Latin 
America to countries against whom they are fighting 
by means of previously established emigrant colonies, 
propaganda, banking and commercial enterprises. 
The United States is facing this challenge. The 
South American market is one of the largest aims in 
the struggle for world economic supremacy and to 
realize how dangerously near European events are to 
South America, one has only to look back to the last 
war. Up to the present South American export 
wealth has been under Anglo-American control with 
England and America the largest investors in South 
American enterprises. And the task is to try to pre- 
serve that economic status quo against German, 
Italian, and Japanese aggression. Only a war can 
successfully break this control, and such a conflict is 
upon the world. Now these powers are striving to cut 
off British commerce with South America as one of 
Britain's vital food lines and to use these countries 
as a source of food, nitrates et cetera for themselves. 


*G. Arbaiza, “Are the Americas Safe?” Current History 
(December, 1937), p. 29. Cradock’s English squadron de- 
stroyed by Von Spee’s German Pacific squadron off Coronel 
November 1914. Consider Sturdee’s victory off Falkland Islands 
December 1914; also the recent incident of the scuttling of the 
Graf Spee. 
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Thus a war for Mediterranean supremacy might 
spread to South America and bring the United 
States into the broil. Will the present war do just 
this? We hope not. At present Great Britain still 
rules the waves. 

The South American picture appears no different 
in embryo than those previously painted by Germany 
in Czecho-Siovakia and the Sudetenland, by Japan 
in the Chinese provinces, and at present by Italy in 
Tunisia and other places she wants. Slow but steady 
and unrelenting commercial and economic penetra- 
tion developing into powerful political control, then 
out and out seizure as a final gesture. It used to stop 
at seizure under the guise of the right of self- 
determination for millions of Germans outside the 
Reich. Recently it has meant the right of German 
domination over some eight million Czechs. It can 
mean something of this sort in Latin America even 
though such a domination might not be quite as easy 
and might necessitate a longer time. “The South 
American Grab Bag!” Germany, Italy, Japan, while 
Great Britain and the United States look on with 
suspicion at the feverish activity of these nations. 
What does the future hold? Have the United States 
and Britain a right to say? 


DICTATORSHIP IN SOUTH AMERICA 


The dictatorship as a form of government is 
nothing new to the Latin American countries. The 
dictatorial tradition started with the Inca Empire of 
the twelfth century and has persisted in varying de- 
gress through the ages. This new kind of dictator- 
ship which has recently sprung up, tagged as nazism 
and fascism, will not go far in development because 
the racial and cultural conflicts in South America 
have always created disorders which have made the 
tradition of a strong non-democratic government one 
of long standing persistence. In all these countries it 
is the army of the State itself which revolts and puts 
in a new leader; that is not fascism but the old 
Roman praetorian-guard idea. There is no true 
fascism or nazism or democracy in South America 
even though here and there appear headlines that the 

Vargas regime in Brazil is nazi or that the Argentine 
is pro-fascist. Representative democracy functions in 
only three of the republics—Colombia, Chile, and 
Argentina; the rest are in a state of transition, on 
the borderline between dictatorship and democracy. 
The development of the democratic principle has 
been retarded by the belated survival of many semi- 
feudal elements which reflect the fundamental eco- 
nomic and social struggle in process among the 
peoples. The world economic crisis has disturbed the 
comparative social peace of the South American coun- 
tries with the decline in the price of coffee, sugar, 
copper, tin, rubber, et cetera which has, in turn, 
shattered their economic structure. Thus there have 


resulted many military revolts causing a change of 
military and bureaucratic personnel and a spread of 
military dictatorships. And to date these dictatorships 
have shown little inclination to impose totalitarian 
control over the economic, cultural, and_ political 
life; these rulers prefer to keep the control in their 
own hands. Nowhere, except possibly under the 
Integralists in Brazil, has fascism become at all a 
vital force. It lacks the mass support which is the 
main feature of the fascist regimes in Europe. In 
Argentina fascism has no strength to challenge; in 
Chile the Peoples’ Front subscribes to the demo- 
cratic principles; in Colombia fascism has not ap- 
peared in any form. No South American country, 
including Brazil, is fertile ground for fascism in its 
true economic sense because there is no well de- 
veloped industrial capitalism; the middle class is 
absent; the threat of communism is non-existent. 
There is no point for a “democratic axis’ to offset 
the ‘““Rome-Berlin-Tokio axis.” 

Since Hitler came into power in the Reich, Ger- 
man colonization in America has become more de- 
termined. This commercial expansion is a part of the 
Hitler program of the “spiritual unity of the race’’ 
and it has political and military significance. Ger- 
mans are influential in Chile. There are German 
estates scattered through Peru, Uruguay, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Paraguay, Colombia and Venezuela. One 
hundred thousand Germans live in Argentina. Ger- 
man colonization is strong in Brazil. The whole 
Latin American crusade has for its goal an achieve- 
ment of world power; add Germans abroad to the 
Reich’s ‘‘spiritual empire,” convert the native govern- 
ments and peoples to nazism, conquer the markets 
for trade. Hitler’s goal is declared to make Germany 
a world power and to protect the white race in 
Central Europe with the aid of Italy; United States 
undertakes to protect the white race on the American 
continent; Britain undertakes to protect it in Africa, 
India and Australia. Thus Britain is now having to 
meet this challenge in Europe and in Africa against 
Italy, Germany, and possibly Russia. Will she have 
to face it in India and Australia against Japan? Will 
the United States have to face it on the American 
continent? 


DEMOCRATIC INFLUENCE IN THE REPUBLICS 


Since 1933 the American trade policy has been 
one of “good neighbor,”’ lower trade barriers, ‘‘most- 
favored nations’ clauses, and currency stability. 
Germany opposes trade on a multilateral basis and 
stoops to any trick or manipulation to avoid such a 
bargain. Consequently between 1933 and 1937 
German imports and exports to Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile increased 136 and 106 per cent respec- 
tively.? German trade with the United States has been 





? Reference Shelf (1938), XII, No. 4, pb. 32. 
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greatly reduced since 1929.* Even so, the United 
States has three times as much trade with South 
America as Germany; thus the commercial conquest 
of the southern continent is a prime nazi objective. 

Great Britain has felt the effect of nazi competition 
in South America more severely than has the United 
States. The British Empire is the mightiest vested 
interest in a changing world and any threat to its 
existence threatens American vested interests at home 
and abroad. An isolationist policy serves the inter- 
ests of the American people and the interests of 
civilization, democracy and progress throughout the 
world. But the point is, Britain is in trouble and she 
wants American support. Alliance is England’s salva- 
tion and already efforts have been made to mobilize 
the aid of America in the name of peace and democ- 
racy. An Anglo-American alliance would obviously 
commit America to a losing cause because of the 
present weakness of the English position. America 
must stand alone—we must keep out of war and be 
prepared to defend ourselves against foreign attack; 
keep ourselves economically independent during a 
foreign war; and prevent the happenings in Germany 
from taking place here. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN ATTITUDE 


Of course, no one can predict what the future will 
bring with regard to the international scramble to 
win raw materials, trade, and strategic control points 
in South America. One point is clear, however, and 
that is that whatever does happen will depend large- 
ly upon what the South American republics them- 
selves want and need for their way of life. The 
United States seems to feel that South America owes 
us allegiance, friendship, and gratitude and we are 
puzzled why, for example, Brazil trades more with 
Germany than with the United States. 

The answer is that economic nationalism, trying 
to make themselves independent, is most important. 
They are trying to produce all sorts of things to 
attain a predominance of national interests and self- 
sufficiency and we can’t blame them. For instance 
Brazil used to produce only rubber; then she culti- 
vated coffee as a crop; now there is a cotton boom; 
she has in process of experiment silk, tea, rice, and 
fruits. The same is true in Peru, Argentina, Chile and 
elsewhere. Today, South America wants to gain con- 
trol of their own resources and it does not matter, 
to them, if their measures do not coincide with the 
ideas of the American capitalist. Capital now, they 
say, foreign or native, must contribute permanently 
to the building up of the economy of the country 
where it lodges; it must be subject to the controls 
and regulations of that country; it must give higher 
Wages; it must employ largely native labor; and it 

* Reference Shelf (1938), XII, No. 4, p. 51; 13.5 per cent 
in 1929; 5.2 per cent in 1937. 


must submit to the national planning and reinvest 
its profits in the country.‘ National defense now 
comes before the payment of debts. No longer do 
they ‘‘pay the piper for the bankers’ speculation.” 
The old laissez faire world of Hull’s day is no more; 
the favored-nation treaty in Latin America (or in 
the world for that matter) does not exist today, the 
free market is gone and America has got to change 
her commercial policy to coincide. South American 
countries are going to buy from those who buy from 
them and where purchase is cheapest and most 
advantageous whether it be from Britain, from the 
United States, from Germany or from Italy. Com- 
petition is the basis of present world trade and the 
cleverest scheme wins. 


THE DEMOCRACY VS. THE DICTATORSHIP 


By reason of America’s overshadowing political 
influence, our need for raw materials, the superior 
quality of American products, the need of South 
America for machinery and manufactured products 
the United States is normally assured of a big share 
of the South American market regardless of foreign 
competition and propaganda. Dictators need the 
American market as well as the European and they 
know also that in the face of the present war, trade 
currents with peaceful United States will set in again 
strongly as was the case after the last war. Any 
barrier to German, Italian or British propaganda in 
the southern republics will not be an American com- 
mercial counter plan but in the natural patriotic re- 
sistance of the peoples and governments themselves 
to outside meddling. The United States is apt to 
forget that we are foreigners to these republics, just 
as much as are the British, the Germans, or the 
Italians. They do not wish to be tied down by 
American capital; they want to promote the expan- 
sion of native capital and when that is exhausted 
their aim is diversified capital. 

It is certain that the real barrier to the eventual 
purpose of German, Italian, British or American 
propaganda in South America is the normal desire 
of the south lands for true sovereignty and independ- 
ence. The ideology of the people themselves is one 
of democracy and freedom. They are suspicious of 
any outsider, the United States included. Yet at pres- 
ent America can be glad that the South American 
republics are more friendly and less suspicious of us 
than they have been for the past fifty years. ‘“The 
struggle of the people of the southern countries 
against militarism, feudal enslavement, mass serf- 
dom, foreign domination, ecclesiastical exploita- 
tion—that is the only real struggle that exists in 
South America, the only struggle of importance.’’ 





“Colombia has nationalized her banana industry; Argentina, 
her oil; Chile, her power, nitrates, etc. 

°C. Beals. Coming Struggle in Latin America. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott and Company, 1938), p. 380. 
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The preservation of the integrity of democracy is the 
only solution to end world calamity. Democracy 
rests on principle and only where principle is 
dominant does the individual have rights. Leader- 
ship is recognized but it rests on the confidence of 
the majority inspired by a record of performance. 
The southern countries are fertile ground for the 
seeds of democracy. Let the United States, through 
example, seek to sow the seeds of the democratic 
principle in competition with those of dictatorship. 
The key is economic, not political. The choice for 
South America will be made by the South American 
people themselves, not by the dictation of some 
outside power. Democracy must compete with dic- 
tatorship just the same as must the United States 
compete with Germany in the South American 
market. The future rests with the wants and needs 
of the individual republics. Has democracy or has 
dictatorship got what South America wants in ex- 
change for their trade; or must it be a combination; 
or are the republics looking for new formulae? Only 
time can tell. 


IMPACT OF THE PRESENT CRISIS 


The question now arises—what is likely to be the 
effect of the present European crisis on Latin 
America? First of all, the British blockade has suc- 
ceeded in cutting off Germany’s trade in raw ma- 
terials from South America. These raw materials 
Germany seriously needs for the maintenance of her 
war machine against Britain; consequently she is at- 
tempting to make up for the loss of this supply 
through the conquest, whole or partial, of Czecho- 
Slovakia, Belgium, Holland, France, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Austria and by penetration in the 
Balkans. The outlet of the South American market 
has been greatly reduced because of the European 
situation; hence the Republics of the south are turn- 
ing more and more to the United States as a potential 
customer for her products, many of which we do not 
purchase because they are similar to those raised in 
our Own country. 

The United States now sells more to Latin America 
than all the other countries combined; in fact we sell 
more than we buy, which makes it a ‘‘favorable bal- 
ance’’ of trade for us. However, from the South 
American viewpoint the balance is “unfavorable.” 
Germany is eager to take Latin American products 
which the Republics must sell in order to survive. 
But German trade is only barter exchange under the 
aski-mark system and the Americas have begun to 
realize that these especially created marks are good 
only in Germany in exchange for German goods. The 
Americas have now bought up all the German goods 
they want and find themselves with a surplus of aski- 
marks. Furthermore, due to difficulties of transporta- 
tion and manufacture because of the war, German 


deliveries are late and products are inferior because 
the best are withheld for the German war effort. Now 
South America will “swap” just so much and no 
more, just enough to satisfy their needs. Then, too, 
along with German trade is thrown in free nazi 
propaganda ideology and suggestions on how to run 
their states, all of which the South American dicta- 
tors do not like. The radio and press propaganda of 
Italy and Germany is resented. In 1939 the discovery 
of a plot suggesting the German annexation of the 
Patagonia region in southern Argentina aroused furi- 
ous anti-nazi feeling in that country. Then again, the 
reason for sending the Graf Spee to the River Plata 
was German information through her agents regard- 
ing the strong sentiment in Argentina in favor of 
using great Britain’s present war crisis as an oppor- 
tunity to regain the Falkland Islands which previ- 
ously belonged to Argentina. Thus the nazi “set-up” 
was ready when the Spee was sent. At the same time 
the British were attempting to drive a hard bargain 
for Argentine wheat. Germany owed the Argentine 
vast quantities of manufactured goods when the war 
broke out and the only way these could be delivered 
was by breaking the British blockade made effective 
in the south Atlantic by the Falkland Islands base. 
But the influence of the United States, the Monroe 
Doctrine, the Declaration of Lima, the Declaration 
of Panama—all these the Germans failed to take 
into consideration. Thus the Spee failed because of 
the American Front. With the scuttling of the Graf 
Spee not only did a plan fail; it meant the loss of an 
entire campaign to cripple the British Empire in the 
South Atlantic.® 

In our relations with South America it must be 
remembered that the two Americas are different. 
‘South America is a sixteenth century feudal Spain 
transplanted to a new setting while the United States 
is the embodiment of a new political and economic 
system gradually evolved with the development of a 
new continent.’ To them the United States is a 
colossus to be feared more than any European power 
lest big American corporations, backed by a United 
States State Department, attempt an economic pene- 
tration to exploit their resources for North American 
interests. The United States has always regarded all 
South Americans as “‘natives’’ lacking in culture and 
intelligence. The masses resent the United States for 
our interference in keeping in power, through pres- 
sure and loans, unrepresentative governments. South 
American rulers resent our attitude in regard to the 
participation of huge American corporations, backed 
by diplomatic pressure, in local political struggles. 
Thus Italy and Germany offer their willingness to 
help the Latin-American nations to throw off the 


°O. Bryce, “Intrigue Behind the Graf Spee,’’ 
(February, 1940), pp. 514-520. 

* Katherine Carr. A South American Primer. (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1937), p. 151. 
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yoke of economic and political bondage to the United 
States. They capitalize on South American distrust 
and fear of us. 

Also to be taken into consideration as an important 
factor is the extreme nationalism of the South Ameri- 
can nations which is one of the finest defenders of 
democracy in this hemisphere. They tend to reject 
anything from Germany, Italy, or the United States. 
They do not want foreign interference or coercion. 
They want to solve their own destinies, and therein 
lies our opportunity to prove to the Americas that 
we are sincere in our Good-Neighbor Policy. It must 
not be used as a political football. We need South 
American good-will to preserve our democracy. We 
need to re-define the terms of our policy so that they 
will realize that we will respect South American 
sovereignty in return for their aid in helping us to 
prevent foreign powers from getting a foothold in 
this hemisphere. The United States must help a real 
democracy to grow up in South America by loaning 
capital for social progress to build schools, to main- 
tain social services and to aid in the strengthening 
of sincere democratic principles of government. 
Washington realizes that Argentina wishes to dis- 
place the United States as a leader among Latin- 
American nations. Both agree on national unity but 
the Argentine wants unity for one thing and the 


United States for another. Thus it is obvious that a 
reorientation must take place after the present war. 
President Ortiz says: “The most urgent political 
problem is to ‘Argentinize’ national policies, ridding 
it of international ideologies, of the fetish worship 
of foreign political heads and regimes which are re- 
pugnant to our civic tradition and psychology.’’* Juan 
Canelon states that Venezuela is effecting a demo- 
cratic change in the realization that a strong anti- 
imperialist action is necessary to lay the ground- 
work for a national economy, that the Republic is in 
sympathy for a united continental bloc in defence of 
American security and democratic ideology.’ In May, 
1939, President Busch of Bolivia held that his Re- 
public was friendly with all nations, but was “‘dis- 
posed most strongly to those countries whose com- 
merce interests his country’s economy.””*° 

Thus does America have an opportunity for leader- 
ship in a changing world. The United States must 
dhe her policy after due consideration lest, through 
a bungling of our future relations, we tend to throw 
our neighbors to the south of us into the arms of the 
totalitarian powers. 

* Living Age (February, 1940), pp. 514-520. 
"J. S. Canelon, “New Deal in Venezuela,’Liting Age, 

(January, 1940), pp. 423-424. 


® William Parker, “Dictatorship Beyond the Andes,” Liv- 
ing Age (September, 1939), pp. 23-26. 


The Importance of Unified Planning to 
the Social Studies ‘Teacher 


GRACE CROYLE HANKINS 
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Head, Geography Department, Wilson High School, Camden, New Jerse) 


To develop individuals, whose understanding of 
the dynamic nature of society together with a sense 
of their own place and responsibility in it and the 
realization of their intelligence as a major tool for 
adjustment, is the task of modern education. 

The increasing prominence of the social studies is 
due to the increasing realization of the close relation- 
ship existing between the aims of general education 
and those of the social studies, as well as to the in- 
creasing appreciation of the usability and malleability 
of the social studies to attain these goals. Experiments 
with the social studies have been worked out with 
regard to various types of organization of materials; 
the adjustment to child growth by grade level, and 
child interests; the civic values of the materials; the 
social needs of the community; and the accuracy and 
utility of the facts selected to carry out the purposes 
of the organization. From these experiments one par- 


ticularly desirable and effective adjustment has come 
—that of unified planning. 

Unified planning is logical and, most important, it 
can adjust to the child’s needs as its primary purpose. 
One objection to the old courses of study is that 
often no clear thread of purpose united the work 
of the grades. Gestalt psychology has shown us that 
the child develops as a whole being. The word— 
whole—is answered in unified planning. 

What is unified planning? Though there are de- 
grees in unification which are referred to as cor- 
relation, integration, and fusion, unified planning 
may be described as a plan or program of develop- 
ment established on and for certain purposes, carry- 
ing out these purposes not in one grade but as nearly 
as possible throughout the school life of the child. 
Through unified planning, overlapping of materials 
and overemphasis on certain phases are eliminated. 
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The plan is worked out as a unit with all the ad- 
vantages of a central purpose for this whole being— 
the child. 

To follow other than a unified plan may be likened 
to planting a seed; letting it germinate and grow 
for a week or two; pulling it up; planting another; 
repeating the process ad infinitum. Or, if you object 
to the idea of uprooting and replanting, the picture 
of planting one seed, and in a week or so planting 
another and another in the same small piece of 
ground is as unhappy a scene. To plant a seed, to 
feed, cultivate, and prune the plant is not only more 
reasonable but more satisfactory in its final product. 

To believe in unified planning is only to follow 
where nature points: a tree develops a trunk from its 
roots; from the trunk grow the branches; from the 
larger branches, the smaller branches; from these 
smaller branches, the leaves and flowers sprout. In 
nature, it is true, there are examples of plants whose 
development is entirely at variance with that of the 
tree—but, you will find, also, that the adult plant will 
be very different from that of the adult tree. Some 
trees will need more water than others, some will 
need more cultivation. Some trees will be finer speci- 
mens of their kind than others. Each will have its 
own individual needs and differences for which we 
must provide; yet, each needing food, water, and 
care. 

Human development is such a closely integrated 
process that each portion must be related to the whole 
or its full meaning is lost. This has long been recog- 
nized as truth. Various prominent educators have ad- 
vanced solutions for its application in school work: 
among such names are: Comenius, Haupt, Wiese, 
Herbart, Muller, Dewey, Kilpatrick, and Morrison. 
Though the idea of a unified plan is not a new one, 
undoubtedly Dr. Morrison’s advocacy of unit organi- 
zation has had a great deal to do with the increasing 
importance accorded unified planning. 

A natural outgrowth of the adaptation of a pro- 
gram of studies to the natural growth of the child led 
to the development of the social studies program. 
The broad and comprehensive nature of the social 
studies materials offered an excellent opportunity for 
selection and adaption of these materials to child 
growth, experience, and resultant needs. In propor- 
tion to its breadth, the social studies offered also a 
complicated and difficult problem which in order to 
provide solution, needed to be carefully investigated, 
and treated as a subject of research and experimenta- 
tion. 

Educators seemed best situated to carry on such 
investigation so far as adjustment to child needs were 
concerned; and, as a result, conducted many studies 
of the curriculum and emphasized the need of con- 
stant adjustment to changing conditions. As society 
is dynamic, so are the social studies. The educators, 


however, evidenced the need of the vast knowledge 
of the social studies content which was necessary to 
make the desirable adjustments. Both the educators 
and the social scientists had the advantages and the 
disadvantages of specialists. A better research group 
seemed to be a combination of educators and social 
scientists working together on this problem. The ideal 
experimenters are the teachers who are both social 
scientists and educators and who can unite in them- 
selves an integration of the knowledge necessary to 
carry out such a curriculum revision. To such teach- 
ers, this field offers opportunities for service seldom 
equalled in its scope and value. 

What are our objectives? These can be determined 
in many ways, but they should always be checked 
against the central theme—for what are we training 
the child? In the light of this immature being’s past 
experience, is this material desirable? Has the ma- 
terial present value to him? Will it enable him to 
make the best use of his future situation? 

Some have answered these questions in working 
out a unified plan by examining current literature, 
adult activities, current problems. Such selection of 
teaching material is usually organized on a horizontal 
basis: thinking of our life today as a surface on which 
these various topics are located; then, dipping down 
from this surface to earlier civilizations and showing 
the development of the topics chosen. Others have 
worked out their unified plans by choosing chron- 
ology, forwards or backwards, or a core of geography, 
or sociology. Both horizontal or vertical planning 
have many good points. ‘‘But,’’ Dr. Johnson holds, 
“any road must make the past which it traverses in- 
telligible and must, therefore, lead to what mattered 
‘then’ on the way to what matters ‘now’.’”' 

Some organizations have no doubt received atten- 
tion and adoption because of their extreme newness 
or because of their logicai appeal to the adult making 
the choice. It is not probable that one type of plan 
will be universally accepted. Neither is it true that 
the present discoveries and experimentations in uni- 
fied planning will be the final ones. One thing we 
can depend upon, however, is that unified planning 
has come to stay—at least, until a better answer is 
discovered to develop Sarah, Mary, Tom, and James 
into the socially desirable adult citizens of tomorrow. 

“The organization of each course will depend 
upon the aims and objectives. It must be borne in 
mind that events become significant when they are 
seen in relation to each other and to a large move- 
ment. The trend today . . . is toward larger di- 
visions.’"? 





*Henry Johnson, An Introduction to the History of the 
Social Sciences in Schools, Report of the Commission on the 
Social Studies, American Historical Association, Part II, p. 136 

7A. C. and D. H. Bining, Teaching the Social Studies in 
Secondary Schools (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1935), p. 199. 
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After setting up the objectives for the complete 
program as a working unit, this unit would be broken 
down into divisions, each of which would be re- 
sponsible for the portion of the central objectives 
which they were best able to accomplish. Again, a 
breaking down of these divisional aims into sub- 
sidiary aims to be accomplished at the various grade 
levels would occur. Here again is the analogy of the 
growing tree. At each grade level would be indi- 
cated certain units which were desirable to accom- 
plish the aims set up for that grade. The materials 
to be made use of must be selected, and adjusted by 
grade level to the child’s interests and needs. 

Where else is child interest provided for in uni- 
fied planning? Child interest is provided for by the 
approach to the unit, by the selection of the material 
to be treated in the unit, by the phase of the topic 
which the unit treats, and by the sequence of the 
units, as well as by the activities and materials used 
in developing the unit. If the material is within the 
grasp of the child’s ability, and presented in such a 
way that it touches the child’s experience—he will 
be interested. Often, when his interest has not been 
aroused, the fault is with the teacher's handling of 
that particular situation. 

Provision for individual differences is as always the 
job of the individual teacher, for the individual case. 
However, because of the general nature of the uni- 
fied plan, such individual adjustments are facilitated. 

What materials can best accomplish the objectives 


of our program? Any right-thinking curriculum- 
building committee would consult classroom-practice 
and the classroom teacher as well as the findings of 
child psychologists to assemble such information. 

How adequately the planning group determines 
the objectives, selects the organization, and grades 
the materials throughout the program determines 
how much the teacher is aided in his job of develop- 
ing the whole child as a socially desirable citizen in 
a democracy. 

The real responsibility for the effectiveness of the 
social studies as an efficient citizen-developing ex- 
perience rests on the shoulders of the social studies 
teacher. This assumption presupposes the fact that 
the materials of instruction provided are such as yield 
themselves to effective instruction. The provision of 
such materials is the job of a curriculum committee 
composed of educators—administrators, supervisors, 
and teachers—and social science research experts. 
The teacher must be efficient but should not be handi- 
capped by unworthy tools. 

No doubt, Fritz Kreisler with a mail-order violin 
would still be Kreisler; but, certainly music produced 
on such an instrument would be incomparable with 
Kreisler’s rendition on a Stradivarius. A poorly pre- 
pared curriculum may well be compared to the mail- 
order violin; a wisely prepared unified plan to a 
Stradivarius. May all social studies teachers be 
blessed with curricula constructed by masters of their 
craft! 


Wars Are Not Won By Weight Alone 


The Historical Background of Defeat in Victory 


JAMES W. SNYDER, JR. 
College of the City of New York, New York 


Among the many factors which contribute to the 
evolution of civilization it is not always possible to 
distinguish cause from effect. In trying to interpret 
history, emphasis has often been placed on one moti- 
vating factor, such as cultural, political or economic 
determinism. Some historians believe that all human 
activity is based on one or another of these spheres 
of interest. It is timely to consider the importance 
of military force as a factor. To those who believe 
that civil progress depends upon the self-determina- 
tion of peoples, at present self-organized under demo- 
cratic governments, it is a reassuring fact that no 
war in history has been won by superior military 
armament alone. Near the beginning of our own era, 
in the fifth century, Attila and his Huns swept down 
out of Asia to become the “Scourge of God” in 
Europe. The most formidable fighters in the West 


ran before the onslaught of his cavalry, the break- 
through weapon of its day. But his military might 
made no lasting impression, and with his death (dur- 
ing a victory brawl) his followers scattered with the 
wind, leaving nothing but legend. 

Later, during the Hundred Years War, the Eng- 
lish with their surprise weapon, the long bow, de- 
feated French armies with ease. At Crécy, with odds 
against them as usual, a small band of English yeo- 
men routed the French army, inflicting 20,000 
casualties to their own fifty. Ten years later in the 
same war at Poitiers the Black Prince using the same 
weapon and tactics annihilated the French army and 
captured the King with his three sons. At Agincourt 
in the last phase of the war, Henry V, fighting his 
way to Calais, met and defeated an army six times 
the size of his own. Casualties again due to the long 
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bow were 10,000 to 120. English military superiority 
seemed almost fantastic. Yet in spite of winning 
every major military engagement of the war the Eng- 
lish were driven out of France. The trend of history 
was toward nationalism—Englishmen in England, 
Frenchmen in France—and military force could not 
stem the tide. 

Many attempts have been made to divert the course 
of human events by force. In 1588 Philip II of 
Spain sent his “Invincible Armada” to re-establish 
Catholicism in England at a time when the trend 
there was toward Protestant Anglicanism, and i 
general to impose his will. Preparations were long 
and meticulous. The forces gathered were, on paper 
at least, truly invincible, but time was against his 
purpose. In England he was opposed by Catholics 
and Protestants alike and the destruction of his 
armada is a monument to the power of historical 
trends. 

Once again, in 1870, an apparently unbeatable 
German army occupied Paris. In the city starving 
Parisians paid two francs apiece for rats. All the 
armies and most of the military supplies of France 
had been captured. The nation was saddled with an 
army of occupation and an indemnity of five thou- 
sand million francs. Alsace and a large part of Lor- 
raine were lost. France appeared to be crushed by 
military force. But in the space of a generation, well 
within the memory of those who survived the rat diet 
of 1870, the Third Republic of France carried the 
nation to its all time high. France has survived a 
number of pendulum swings between reaction and 
liberalism. The debacle of 1870 was the direct result 
of an excursion back into imperialism. The term 
Third Republic indicates that French progress toward 
liberalism and democracy has been irregular, but the 
trend has always been toward democracy. The present 
pause is probably no exception. 

Napoleon’s attempt to alter the course of human 
events in Europe is history’s most dramatic example. 
His was one of a series of attempts through the cen- 
turies to restore imperialism. But the world was too 
far along the path of nationalism to be turned back. 
In the Hitler-Napoleon analogy, incidentally, there 
are at least three striking comparisons. Napoleon had 
most of Europe in his power. The main object of his 
Continental System was to destroy England. He was 
allicd with Russia (an alliance which ended in con- 
tention over the spoils, to the retreat from Moscow, 
and to Napoleon’s final destruction). 

In a long range view of history there appears to 
be a vague continuity of events which seem to estab- 
lish a trend. Such a trend or series of trends is some- 
times known as the stream of history. Insofar as they 
are discernible there have been only a few major 
trends in our era, that is in the last 2,000 years. Some 
In the Roman 


of these may be reviewed rapidly. 


world the tendency was toward centralization—one 
state, one government and later one Church. This 
was the original meaning of imperialism. The Roman 
era was followed by the so-called Middle Ages in 
which the trend swung in the opposite direction, 
toward complete decentralization. Hundreds of small 
feudal principalities lived in almost complete isola- 
tion from each other. 

Somewhere between the thirteenth and sixteenth 
centuries the period which we call modern began. 
Throughout its last five hundred years there has been 
a trend toward strong national states. In government 
during this period the trend was first toward absolute 
monarchy and then, since the seventeenth century, 
toward an ever broadening democracy. In the later 
years of the present period there has also been a 
noticeable tendency to emphasize peaceful over war- 
like activities. Throughout the entire era, as at pres- 
ent, various groups have opposed the trend. From a 
further analysis of the period two salient facts seem 
to stand out. First, those who have opposed the trend 
in the course of history have never yet prevailed. 
Second, whatever other factors have contributed to 
making the modern world, it seems certain that war 
in itself has never permanently changed the stream 
of history. 

If there is a cultural trend discernable today it is 
probably toward democratic economic codperation. 
The League of Nations was a faltering lunge in that 
direction. The Franco-British agreements of Novem- 
ber and December 1939 still suggests a possible basis 
for permanent economic collaboration. The American 
reciprocal trade agreements are a further step in the 
same direction. As to collaboration among the present 
dictatorships it should be remembered that their 
countries were unable to live up to the terms of their 
own Triple Alliance in 1882 (Germany, Austria and 
Italy) and that they have failed to keep any com- 
mitment made since the Treaty of Versailles. The 
same applies to their Russian and Japanese accom- 
plices. Dishonesty in international conduct suggests 
the inability of a group either to understand the trend 
or to live in conformity with it. Facism and codpera- 
tion are nearly opposites. If codperation is the trend 
in world affairs, then the nations which carry it are 
the western democracies. The totalitarians are lag- 
gards in western culture. They were the last groups 
in Europe to mature as nations. They have trailed 
behind the rest of Europe and America fifty years 
to a century for the last thousand years. Their in- 
ability to catch up and to act in codperation with 
more advanced nations places them in opposition to 
the true historical trend. Communism, as practiced 
today, is reactionary—not radical, not even liberal. 
So is facism, and these are not able to codperate even 
among themselves. 

Germany as a state has contributed to the modern 
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world an almost unbroken record of economic incom- 
petence and international disorder. Italy and Russia 
have a similar record with some question as to who 
holds first place in military capitulation. With this 
background temporary military supremacy is not 
enough to permanently dam the stream of history. 
Notwithstanding the shortcomings of the democ- 
racies their records in contrast are positively brilliant. 


Democracy has yet to meet its first really serious set- 
back. With the two oldest, most powerful democra- 
cies united in purpose, defeat is not likely now. Im- 
perialism, feudalism and nationalism having each 
succeeded the other, international codperation may 
be the new standard. If it is, there is no evidence or 
indication that military force can stop it. 


Revised Historical Viewpoints 


RALPH B. GUINNESS 
Franklin K. Lane High School, Brooklyn, New York 


Merrill Jensen’s researches on land speculation 
reveal the hidden motives for Maryland’s opposition 
to the Articles of Confederation. He entirely destroys 
the time-honored thesis of H. B. Adams that such 
opposition on the part of Maryland arose from en- 
tirely disinterested political motives. Maryland and 
other Middle States, declares Jensen, played a part 
in the creation of the national domain, but “the causes 
of their determination lay less in patriotic abstrac- 
tion and national vision than . . . in the often 


thwarted but ever-reviving hopes of the members of. 


speculative land companies within these states.’ 
Among the members were Governor Thomas John- 
son, Charles Carroll and Samuel Chase of Maryland, 
and Benjamin Franklin, James Wilson and Robert 
Morris of Pennsylvania. Such men ably combined 
official duties with the furtherance of their hopes of 
private fortunes in the West, and used their influence 
to make the official policies of their states conform 
to their private interests.” 

These men and their companies had staked out 
claims by means of Indian purchase and royal grant 
within the bounds of the lands claimed on the Ohio 
by Virginia by charter. Wharton and Trent of Phila- 
delphia by the treaty of Fort Stanwix of 1768 with 
the Six Nations had secured for the Indiana Com- 
pany lands practically coterminous with the royal 
grant given to the Ohio Company. The chief mem- 
bers of the latter were Washington, Mason and R. H. 
Lee. Later the Vandalia Company of Wharton, Trent, 
Franklin and some English lords sought a much 
larger royal grant which would include that of the 
Indiana Company. 

In 1773 these Maryland and Pennsylvania specu- 
lators formed the Illinois Company securing a royal 
grant to lands north of the Ohio. In 1775 the same 
men and a few others, including Governor Dunmore 
of Virginia, secured another grant north of the Ohio 
also within the charter bounds of Virginia. 

These states, or rather the rival land companies, 
contended against each other in the Continental Con- 


gress for the validation from Congress of their re- 
spective claims. Wharton was authorized by his com- 
pany to distribute stock among members of the Con- 
gress where it would do the most good. In Congress 
Franklin busied himself in the interest of the Indiana 
Company proposing in 1775 a confederation of states 
to be vested with the power of planting colonies on 
the Ohio. The first draft of the Articles of Confed- 
eration, written by John Dickinson of Pennsylvania, 
gave to Congress the power to fix state boundaries, 
to set up new governments and to settle disputes 
between the states over rival land claims. This pro- 
posal was forestalled by the adoption in the final 
draft of the Articles of R. H. Lee’s amendment to 
the effect that “no State shall be deprived of territory 
for the benefit of the United States.” Thus Virginia 
while prepared to cede her lands to the national gov- 
ernment insisted on making sure that Pennsylvania 
and Maryland speculators would not preempt some 
of the most valuable territory to be given to Con- 
gress. 

The conflict between Virginian and other rival 
land speculators continued for some years in Con- 
gress. One of its special committees favorably re- 
ported a resolution that Virginia cease selling, grant- 
ing or settling lands unappropriated in 1776. 
Virginia in 1778 opened land offices in the disputed 
territory. This procedure the land companies of the 
Middle States sought to end in 1779 by sending 
George Morgan of the Indiana Company to Williams- 
burg to negotiate a settlement. He failed to persuade 
Virginia to revoke its action. Virginia favored its 
speculators as against the companies of other states. 
George Mason, both a Virginian official and a lead- 
ing member of the Ohio Company, declared that 
Governor Johnson of Maryland and other leading 
men were personally interested in the land question. 
Such men included Carroll and Chase of Maryland 
and such Pennsylvanians as Franklin, James Wilson, 
Robert Morris and George Ross, and Silas Deane of 
Connecticut. Virginia under Mason’s leadership peti- 
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tioned Congress to give no consideration to memori- 
als from the land companies of the Middle States. 

In 1780 Virginia proposed to cede her lands north 
of the Ohio on the provisions that the claims of the 
Indiana and Illinois-Wabash Companies be invali- 
dated by Congress. The land companies now began 
in a series of pamphlets to attack the claims of Vir- 
ginia. Wharton and Franklin wrote the ‘‘Passy Me- 
morial’’ and Thomas Paine, a protégé of Franklin, 
wrote the ‘Public Good.” Finally, on January 2, 
1781 Virginia ceded all her claims north of the Ohio 
excepting land claimed by the Illinois-Wabash Com- 
pany. South of the Ohio she kept under her jurisdic- 
tion the lands claimed by the Indiana Company. 
Maryland then acquiesced and ratified the Articles of 
Confederation. (Jensen offers no explanation for 
Maryland's action. ) 

The fight of the land companies was continued 
in the new Congress. James Wilson, president of the 
Illinois- Wabash Company, as a delegate from Penn- 
sylvania, Wharton as a delegate from Delaware, and 
New Jersey under the dominance of Morgan con- 
tinued to oppose the Virginia cession. Finally, in 
1784 Virginia acquiesced under pressure and ceded 


her lands anew minus the specific conditions exclud- 
ing the rival land companies, but still with general 
though no less binding conditions. This change was 
brought about by the demands for bounty lands ad- 
vanced by officers and soldiers of the Continental 
Army. Washington, the largest speculator since 1760, 
except George Croghan, as the soldiers’ spokesman 
told Congress that while it was engaged in argument 
the lands were being settled by “banditti’’ (squat- 
ters). On March 1, 1784, Congress definitely ac- 
cepted this second Virginia cession. New Jersey un- 
der Indiana Company influence voted against accept- 
ance, while Maryland did not vote as she was un- 
represented in the halls of Congress. (Jensen does 
not detail the reasons for Maryland's passive attitude 
after 1781, nor does he reveal the intimate relations 
of Washington with the Ohio Company and the 
speculators of Maryland, who were his intimate 
friends, or the role he may have played in conciliating 
Maryland opposition. Other writers who have re- 
ferred to this subject also offer no clues. ) 

L. Merrill Jensen, “The Cession of the Old North- 
west,” Messissippi Valley Historical Review, XXIII 
(June 1936), 27-48. 


The Worksheet in the History Classroom 


BERTHA L. WILLIAMS 
Central High School, Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Today, more than the school educates our youth, 
and teachers must be content to make the most of 
the time which is spent by the student in the class- 
room. No longer can demands be made on the time 
and energy of our young people after school hours 
in preparing long assignments for classroom recita- 
tion. Most of the activities of youth outside the class- 
room are constructive and progressive, and in the 
school itself there are innumerable extracurricular 
activities all of which contribute to the education of 
the student. But these activities in and out of the 
school consume time and energy which a decade ago 
were given to home work. The attitude of parent and 
child and even school executives toward home work 
is changing. No longer are parents willing that their 
children shall forego the social, athletic, or cultural 
opportunities which the community may offer out- 
side the school in order to prepare home work for 
class recitation. The teacher, it seems, must bow to 
this trend, and plan the time of the classroom in 
such a way as to teach not only the facts and under- 
standing of the subject matter involved, but also 
methods of study, the approach to a textbook, habits 
of work, and the development of character as well. 
This is a large order and teachers everywhere are 
finding it difficult to deal with the unprepared stu- 


dent. Nothing remains but to make the most of the 
classroom time. 

The worksheet has been the most successful device 
which I have found to meet this need. By placing 
in the hands of each student a printed question sheet, 
it gives him an opportunity to prepare a definite 
unit of work and to learn how to use a textbook, as 
well as to acquire habits of industry, self-reliance, 
and concentration. A worksheet on a unit of work 
should be definitely planned in regard to subject 
matter, period of time, as well as pages of the text. 
The number of questions vary from twenty-five to 
forty or fifty. Questions should be thought-provoking 
and should present some problem in arrangement, 
research, and selection of material. Also, there should 
be taken into account the relationship of the present 
unit of work with future units, such as cause and 
effect, personalities and the building up of outlines 
for topics which run throughout the semester's work. 
In order to encourage collateral reading, five to ten 
per cent of the questions should be based on other 
texts or any books which are available in the school 
library. One day at least should be given to the 
use of collateral reading in the classroom. The 
teacher should prepare a bibliography and the li- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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The peasant was the mainstay of Russia. Villages built of logs such as these and with one 
main street, dotted the country. This and the pictures on the following pages are from 
contemporary Russian sources. They are illustrative of the folk art of the country. 








This closer view of the log buildings reveals how attractive they might be, because of the 
successful combination of some truly architectural treatment with the simple structure. 
Buildings of importance and considerable cost were built in this fashion. 
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The “Little Russians” or Ukrainians represented here are one of the principal Slavic groups 
making up Russia’s population. 





The Cossacks were frontier people living in Southern Russia who in many cases refused 
to identify themselves with the ordinary agricultural laborer and passed much of their 
lives on horseback and were skillful as breeders of cattle. They, like other Russians, were fond 
of music and dancing. 
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Courtesy of D. C. Heath & Ci 
The Greek Church played an important role in the history of Russia. This 17th century religious 
procession is passing through the Redeemer Gate of the Kremlin in Moscow. Above the entrance 
in modern times was a picture of Christ, so sacred that no one was allowed to pass beneath it 
without removing his hat. To the left is the Church of St. Basil, with its eleven towers, built by 
Ivan the Terrible. Each cupola is different and it is painted in all colors of the rainbow. 





Courtesy of D. C. Heath & Co. 


The Red Square of Moscow was as significant in the 17th and 18th centuries as today. It flanks the Kremlin, 
the principal entrance to which appears at the right, with the Church of St. Basil in the background left. This 
is a contemporary 18th century view. Lenin’s tomb is now one of its principal features. 
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The Worksheet in the History 


Classroom 


(Continued from page 22) 

brarian will send these books to the classroom on the 
day arranged. There, the teacher endeavors to ‘‘sell” 
them to the class—she tells what phase is particularly 
well handled in some book, or the question best an- 
swered in another. This brings the library to the class- 
room and often leads to an interest in additional 
reading at home, especially historical fiction. 

Reading from a basic text should be started one 
day before giving out the worksheet. This is as- 
signed as outside work. Assuming a ten-page start 
in the reading of text the students receive the sheets. 
The teacher should use a part of the first period in 
presenting an overview of the unit of work. Possible 
topics for theme material which the subject matter 
contains should be emphasized. Then students should 
be set to work reading their texts, making notes, ask- 
ing for help in difficult places and referring to any 
additional text material available in the classroom. 
Six to ten days are necessary to complete a unit, 
depending upon quantity, importance, and interest 
of subject matter to be taught. During these work 
periods the teacher is busy watching how pupils 
work, answering questions which may be asked in- 
formally from the seats, and sometimes stopping all 
work in order to make clear some particular problem 
which may be puzzling a number of students. 

When the period for preparing answers is over 
these answer sheets may be shown to the teacher. 
Certain forms must be followed in preparing the 
answers. Names must be written in ink in the 
upper right-hand corner even if the notes are in pencil. 
This usually prevents the same set of notees being 


used by different pupils. Answers must have same 
number as the question and a space left after each 
answer. These directions aid the teacher in checking 
notes for credit. Of course, the teacher cannot hope 
to read all the notes and check in detail for accuracy, 
but she can very quickly check for completeness, at- 
tractive set-up and extensiveness of notes. A credit 
of “satisfactory,” or ‘‘less than satisfactory” or “better 
than satisfactory,” is given. During a semester if 
pupils have prepared all worksheet answers, it shows 
at least industry and interest in the classroom period, 
while a lack of these credits likewise shows a lack 
of industry and interest. The credit record has an 
equal value with the test record in giving quarter 
grades. When learning days are over, two testing 
days are desirable, one for the writing of short 
themes and one for objective testing on factual ma- 
terial of the subject matter. 

The teacher realizes, of course that this plan pres- 
ents some difficulties. One is when there is no oppor- 
tunity to secure printed question sheets for each unit 
of work to be taught, or, when library facilities are 
limited. 

In our school we are well-equipped in ditto and 
typing facilities and receive perfect codperation from 
the departments possessing these. We have an ex- 
cellent library and receive every possible assistance 
from the librarian. 

For the student the chief advantage of this work- 
sheet method is that he has followed an organized 
unit of work, he has learned not to depend entirely 
on the teacher, he is careful to use every precious 
minute of his classroom time, and he may look for- 
ward to the reward of a plus credit for work well- 
done and time well-spent. 


The Negro Builds a Pyramid 


MyrTLeE BropiE CRAWFORD 
Louisville, Kentucky 


INTRODUCTION 


Negro youth today is constantly having his atten- 
tion called to his race and to race contributions. Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on the work of the 
Negro and his attempts to achieve. 

When the Woodsonian History Club was organ- 
ized at Second Ward High School, Charlotte, N.C., 
in 1931 by Myrtle A. Brodie (now Mrs. Crawford), 
it was the chief aim of the organizer to create more 
interest on the part of pupils in the Negro and to 
develop pride in the race. For three successive years 
the Woodsonian History Club made an extensive 


‘This pageant may be presented with the permission of the 
author, 


study of the Negro, collecting all of the available 
material possible, including clippings, pictures, 
sketches, etc. These collections were studied carefully 
and compiled. Here we have the findings of the 
Club made real in the form of a pageant, ‘The 
Negro Builds a Pyramid.” This pageant gives one a 
view of the Negro from ancient times to the present, 
as he has contributed to advancing civilization. 

“The Negro Builds a Pyramid” was presented on 
May 6, 1935, at the City Armory, Charlotte, N.C., 
by the senior class of Second Ward High School 
with over a hundred pupils participating. More than 
five thousand people witnessed the presentation. The 
pageant is not only well adapted for a commence- 
ment program, but is quite suitable for a Negro 
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History Week celebration. It is of much educational 
value to the public as well as to those who participate. 

To the Woodsonian History Club of Second Ward 
High School, which assisted in the collection of 
material used in the writing of the pageant, the 
writer gratefully expresses her appreciation. To the 
Glee Club of Second Ward High School under the 
direction of Miss Carrie Robinson, which furnished 
music for the first presentation of the pageant and 
to Miss Selina Robinson, an English instructor of 
Second Ward High School who read the pageant 
and made corrections, sincere thanks are given. 


PAGEANT—THE NEGRO BUILDS A 
PYRAMID 


Time required for presentation: 50 minutes. 

All characters as named do not necessarily have 
to be used. Those of less importance may be left 
out without altering the beauty of the pageant. 

If there is a desire to lengthen the pageant more 
verses than called for in each spiritual may be used. 
Other spirituals may be used if desired. 


CHARACTERS IN THE ORDER OF THEIR APPEARANCE 


Narrator—Father Time, or Time—Gray or white 
robe, gray hair, and wears spectacles. 

Cheops—An ancient ruler 

Six slaves of Cheops as ancient workers 

Nefertari—Queen of Aahama 

Tamuramaro—Negro General 

Pedro Alonzo Nino—Pilot on Columbus’ vessel 

Nuflo de Olano—Balbo’s shipmate 

Harriet Tubman—Promoter of the Underground 
railroad 

Slaves with Tubman—Ten women—six men. (As 
few slaves, or as many as desired may be used.) 

William Still—Promoter of the U nderground rail- 
road 

Slaves with Still—Ten women, six men 


Toussaint L’Ouverture (Soldiers) 
Colonel Charles Young 


Bishop Kyles (Religious Workers) 
Rev. William Lloyd Imes 

Max Yergan 

Rev. Howard Thurman 

Dr. Clayton Powell 


Sojourner Truth (Educators) 
Frederick Douglass 

John Russwurm 

Booker T. Washington 
Henry L. McCrorey 

Mary McLeod Bethune 
Charlotte Hawkins Brown 
Mordecai Johnson 

Gertrude Ayers 


Oscar De Priest (Politicians ) 
Arthur Mitchell 


Benjamin Banneker (Scientists ) 
Jan E. Matzeliger 

Dr. Hale Williams 

Dr. George Washington Carver 


Anthony Overton (Business Men and Women) 
Madame C. J. Walker 

Mrs. A. E. Malone 

C. C. Spaulding 

W. G. Pearson 


Henry O. Tanner (Artists) 
Meta Warrick Fuller 
Edmonia Lewis 

Rev. A. W. Cooper 


Richard B. Harrison (Actors) 
Paul Robeson 

Etta Moten 

Fredi Washington 

Louise Beavers 


Jack Johnson (Athletes) 
Ralph Metcalfe 

Eddie Tolan 

Joe Louis 

De Hart Hubbard 


Phyliss Wheatley (Writers) 
A. S. Pushkin 

Jesse Fauset 

William S. Braithwaite 

W. E. B. Du Bois 

Claude McKay 

Countee Cullen 


Madame Sisseratta Jones (Musicians) 
Harry T. Burleigh 

W. C. Handy 

Roland Hayes 

Nathaniel Dett 

Marian Anderson 

James Rosemond Johnson 


Carter G. Woodson—Historian 


Glee Club: The members may be robed in loose 
flowing gowns of pastel colors, or white dresses 
may be worn by the female members. In case the 
latter costumes are used, strips of pastel colored 
crepe paper about six inches in width may be 
draped in diagonal fashion from the shoulders 
across the front to the back of the characters. 

Dress or Costumes for Characters: Pictures of people 
as named in the pageant may be used to copy 


er 











costumes as well as to select your characters. In 
selecting the characters, select people who at 
With 


least resemble the character they portray. 
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make-up and the proper dress the role will seem 

realistic. 

Arrangement of Characters on the Bleachers: Care 
should be taken to arrange the characters as they 
appear in the pageant in such a manner that they 
will form a pyramid. This would make Cheops the 
first character to appear on the bleacher to begin 
the pyramid. Carter G. Woodson will be at the 
top of the pyramid. As the glee club appears at 
the end of the pageant singing ‘““Tramping”’ the 
members of the club should outline the pyramid. 
The director may determine how many characters 
to use on each row to keep the pyramid balanced. 
The stage is clear with the exception of a wooden 

stand or bleachers (with a seating capacity of at 

least 120 people) on which a human pyramid is to 
be formed. The curtain is drawn. Soft music is heard 

in the distance, “Go Down Moses,” by Harry T. 

Burleigh. To the strains of soft music the Narrator 

appears on the stage in front of the curtain. (If the 

Narrator is a male, he may say, ‘I am Father Time.”’) 

If female she should leave Father out. 

NARRATOR: I am Time. I have lived ever since 
the world existed. I come to relate the story of a 
down-trodden race—a race which has had members 
rise from the lowest depths to heights of fame. I 
have watched the Negro, lo these many years. Many, 
many times have I seen the Negro fall and rise with 
faith and hope in the future. Mine is the noble task 
of bringing to you views of the Negro from ancient 
days to the present time. 

The Narrator steps from the center of the stage 
to the side of the stage (left) and seats himself at a 
table. He has in his hand cardboard and a stereoscope 
(anything to represent a stereoscope may be used) 
which he uses in representing pictures of the Negro. 
A piece of cardboard is inserted in the stereoscope 
each time a different phase of the Negro’s life is 
presented. (In other words, the Narrator is supposed 
to give the appearance of one seeing the Negro as 
he looks through the stereoscope. ) 

“Go Down Moses.” Two verses. As the Glee Club 
sings the chorus softly the second time after the 
second verse, Cheops comes out with a whip in his 
hand lashing six slaves who fall at the base of the 
pyramid and remain there during the entire pageant. 
(Cheops continues lashing slaves until the music 
ceases.) ‘Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen” 
is hummed softly while the Narrator continues read- 
ing and thoroughout the pageant all successive spir- 
ituals are hummed before they are sung. 

NarRATOR: Ah, look with me, Old Cheops him- 
self! There are rumors that Cheops was a Negro, 
yes, a pyramid builder who dealt with his subjects in 
a cruel manner. In spite of the cruelty of this man, 
we cannot help admire the organizing ability of this 
great ruler. (Music.) “Nobody Knows the Trouble 


I've Seen.” Two verses. 

(As the Narrator reads of the various characters 
throughout the pageant, they appear and take their 
places on the bleachers. ) 

NARRATOR: Behold Nefertari, the beautiful Queen 
of Aahama! She was a Negress who was highly 
respected and possessed a strong personality. She 
has been regarded as an ancestress and founder of 
the eighteenth dynasty. Nefertari is followed by 
Sakanouye Tamuramaro, a renowned Negro general 
(ca 661-75 A.D.). These Negroes lived and made 
their contributions to ancient civilization. 

An entirely different view is now ours. I see a 
vessel in the distance. As it approaches we become 
deeply interested in it. The pilot is now alighting. 
Look, he is a dark skinned man who proves to be 
Pedro Alonso Nino, the Negro pilot of the vessel 
of Christopher Columbus. Nino is referred to as a 
Negro. He is being followed by Nuflo de Olano, 
a Negro shipmate of Balbo. 

The Negro endured many hardships while being 
brought to America, and suffered untold miseries 
during the days of slavery. I bring not a beautiful 
picture to you, but present the Negro as he lived 
and contributed. The fearless Harriet Tubman with 
faith in God rushes from slave masters many slaves 
by means of the underground railroad. William Still, 
an agent of the underground railroad helped make 
possible the escape of many slaves to freedom. Tired 
and weary they sought freedom as they traveled. 
(Music) “Let Us Cheer the Weary Traveler.’’ Two 
verses. 

During the Civil War Lincoln was a little hesitant 
about employing the Negro for military service. 
There were, however, in Lincoln’s army generals who 
saw that the Negro would make a good soldier. 
Men like Captain Ford Douglass, Major Martin 
Delany, Lieutenant W. D. Matthews are some of 
the Negroes who answered the call of the bugle 
during the Civil War and helped to build the pyra- 
mid of time. They had caught the spirit of that great 
Negro general of the brigade of 1796, in Santo 
Domingo, Toussaint L’Ouverture. Colonel Charles 
Young, the highest ranking Negro graduate of West 
Point now comes before us. We like to think with 
pride of this gallant soldier whose name has gone 
down in history as a great military leader. These 
military leaders of the past will study war no more. 
(Music) ‘‘Ain’t Gonna Study War No More.’ Not 
more than three verses. 

Behold O Children of Ethiopia how fast the Negro 
builds the Pyramid! See him as he develops the 
major stone of life, religion. Some of the early 
religious leaders as Richard Allen, James Varick, 
and Matthew Anderson inspired the Negro to hold 
high the banner of Christianity. We see Bishop 
Kyles, Rev. William Lloyd Imes, Max Yergan, Rev. 
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Howard Thurman, and Dr. Clayton Powell, Sr. 
Theirs is a noble task of Christianizing the world 
(Music) ‘Let the Church Roll On.’’ Not more than 
three verses. 

From religion grows education. Early leaders as 
Sojourner Truth and Frederick Douglass helped pave 
the road of education and made their contribution 
to the great pyramid. These are followed by John 
Russwurm, the first Negro to receive a degree from 
an American college. Booker T. Washington, Henry 
Lawrence McCrorey, Mary McLeod Bethune, Char- 
lotte Hawkins Brown, Mordecai Johnson, and Ger- 
trude Ayers, who was the first Negro woman to be 
appointed in the public school system of New York 
as principal of a school. My eyes grow dim. There 
are many, many more educators whom I see in the 
distance, helping in this great construction. The 
Negro now sees a new light. (Music) ‘Rise, Shine 
for the Light Is A-Coming.” 

What of the Negro in the field of politics? When 
we think of the politicians who have added firm 
stones to the pyramid, our minds cannot help recall 
the works and deeds of Hiram Revels, an early 
United States senator; George White, Emmet J. Scott, 
and Matthew Bullock. Before us appear two noted 
politicians, Oscar De Priest and Arthur Mitchell. 
More interest is being exhibited in this field by the 
Negro today than ever before. 

The colonial period brings to us one who has 
made a vast contribution in science: Benjamin Ban- 
neker, an astronomer and mathematician, who at- 
tracted national attention with his American-made 
clock. Another scientific block to the Pyramid of 
Time. . .. We see approaching Jan E. Matzeliger, the 
inventor of the shoe lasting machine. Then follows 
Dr. Hale Williams, the first physician to perform a 
successful operation on the heart. What a distinction 
to the Negro race! Here is one who has been a real 
asset to the field of science, George Washington 
Carver. His successful experiments with the potato, 
peanut, and clay have attracted world-wide attention. 
Such noteworthy achievements make one happy and 
full of the spirit of success. (Music) “Every Time I 
Feel the Spirit.’’ Two verses. 

Watch the pyramid grow! As late as the decade 
preceding the Civil War, Isaiah T. Montgomery 
served as an accountant on a plantation. Later men 
as A. M. Moore and John Merrick made their con- 
tributions to business. Here are some who achieved 
much in business: Anthony Overton, a promoter for 
the Liberty Life Insurance Company, Madame C. J. 
Walker, once a manufacturer of toilet articles who 
did so much for beautification of Negro women. 
Other business aces before us are C. C. Spaulding and 
W. G. Pearson. These and many others I see in the 
distance helped to spread the good news of pros- 
perity to our race. (Music) ‘‘Good News.’’ Not more 
than three verses. 


I see Art advancing led by Henry O. Tanner, a 
painter of national renown. Following Tanner Metta 
Warrick Fuller and Edmonia Lewis who are known 
for their skill in sculpturing. Rev. W. A. Cooper, 
who within recent years has attracted national atten- 
tion, is now before us. He is an interesting preacher, 
lecturer, and artist. 

Ah! I see another side of art! The Negro actor. 
I hear the ennobling words of Richard B. Harrison, 
once De Lawd of ‘‘Green Pastures,” calling in accents 
sweet and low, “Come, oh Youth, and Make your 
Contribution. I have laid my stone to this great 
pyramid of life.’’ We have answering the call of 
this saint: Paul Robeson, Etta Moten, Fredi Wash- 
ington, and Louise Beavers. These are entertainers 
of supreme value. 

A strong mind calls for a strong body. Jack John- 
son realized the importance of this statement years 
ago and worked for a strong body, or for physical 
development. How happy were we when we heard 
of the honors gained by Ralph Metcalfe and Eddie 
Tolan in the Olympic meet of 1933. Who knows but 
that some athlete as De Hart Hubbard inspired these 
men to such attainments. Joe Louis! As a boxer, the 
name Joe Louis spells victory for himself and the 
Negro race. Metcalfe, Tolan, and Louis are still 
on their journey doing what they can for the physical 
uplift of the Negro race. (Music) ““On My Journey 
Now.” Two verses. 

The field of literature is becoming more enriched 
each day with the works of the Negro. Phyllis 
Wheatley poured forth her soul in beautiful verse 
many years ago. A. S. Pushkin, a Russian Negro 
enriched the world with beautiful poetry. Others 
have added blocks to this great Negro pyramid. I now 
see Jesse Fauset, William S. Braithwaite, W. E. B. 
Du Bois, Claude McKay, Countee Cullen and Langs- 
ton Hughes. These are certainly developing the cul- 
tural side of the Negro’s life. (Music) “Certainly 
Lord.”” As many verses as desired may be used. 

Some writers say that the greatest contribution of 
the Negro to civilization is music. Whether this 
statement is true or not, we can say that the Negro 
has made the world better with his mirth and song. 
Out of his weird tunes from slavery have come some 
of the most pleasing pieces of music the world has 
today. Those who have added unity and beauty to 
our pyramid are: Madame Sisseratta Jones (Black 
Patti), vocalist; Harry T. Burleigh, composer; W. C. 
Handy, composer; Roland Hayes, vocalist; Nathaniel 
Dett, composer; and Marian Anderson, vocalist. 
Whom do you see accompanying these music lovers? 
James Rosemond Johnson. His music of the Negro 
National Anthem, “Lift Every Voice and Sing,”’ will 
ever find a cherished spot in the heart of every true 
and loyal Negro. 

And thus we reach the peak of the Negro Pyramid 
of Time. It is beautified with the appearance of 
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Carter G. Woodson, one who has written the most 
complete Negro history that we have today. [The 
glee club which has been concealed off stage where 
all singing was done, now makes its appearance 
singing ““Tramping.’’ The members march out and 
outline the human pyramid which has been formed 
by the characters of the pageant. This gives a border 
effect. | 

Narrator standing, pointing to the Pyramid, con- 
tinues, talking this time, not reading as heretofore. 


“Behold, the Negro builds a pyramid. Though com- 
plete it appears, there is still much to be done to 
complete its construction and beautification.”’ 

Narrator continues to talk to the audience—with 
outstretched hands. ‘Come, O children of Ethiopia, 
and make your contribution to this massive struc- 
ture.’’ With much emphasis these words are said: 
“The Negro Builds a Pyramid.” The Negro National 
Anthem is then sung by all who occupy the bleach- 
ers. 


Motion Picture Department 


Roy WENGER 


Ohio State University Bureau of Educational Research, Columbus, Ohio 


What fundamental dissatisfactions are teachers 
expressing about the average classroom film available 
today? One of the most serious dissatisfactions being 
expressed is this: when the showing of a typical film is 
over, the natural course of things comes to an abrupt 
end. There is nothing in particular left to do. The 
smooth-flowing voice of the commentator led us 
open-mouthed through the intricacies of the develop- 
ment of a process, but now the film comes to an end 
and the teacher rises to propose a discussion. He finds 
an uncomfortable silence facing him. Everything had 
been closed up and ended so beautifully by the film. 
Everything has been said. Everything has been shown. 
The neat little packet of learning wrapped up in the 
film by the production company seems so self-sufh- 
cient that to try and go on from there is like holding 
an open discussion on the bishop’s most eloquent 
Sunday morning prayer. Some students may respond 
because of a sense of duty developed by a pleading 
teacher, but the downright honest opinion is that it 
would be nice to have a few moments of silence and 
then pass on to something else without having to go 
back over the experience and submit it to unsatis- 
factory verbalization. 

What is wrong? Is it the teacher? The method of 
utilization? The film? The fault may lie partially in 
generalizing too far on the rule repeated so often 
by educators interested in film utilization, namely, 
“You must follow-up.’’ In cases where the material 
is made perfectly clear, why try to crash into the 
adequacy of the film with a dutiful but superficial 
discussion? The purely descriptive or expository 
subject-matter film may conceivably in some situations 
be adequate within itself. I am quite sure that this 
kind of film is good in its place. Why not present a 
process so lucidly in a film that everything is clearly 
understood? There is certainly no merit in obscurity 
for its own sake. Furthermore, suppose that in the 
field of feature length pictures someone would say: 
“All theatrical pictures must be followed immedi- 


ately by a thorough and complete discussion on the 
part of those in attendance at the show.’’ What 
would the average adult say? You have guessed the 
answer: ‘‘Why should I be jerked out of a satisfactory 
situation into which the film has led me, to be put 
through the paces by a discussion leader?” 

In the social studies, however, we realize more and 
more that real education is taking place when we 
make students aware of the conflicts arising from 
human association and help them to clarify their 
thinking on the conflicts. In locating conflicts and 
dealing with them we believe that free discussion is 
tremendously significant as a democratic operation. 
We wish to make extensive use of discussion as a 
technique for resolving problems. As a stimulation 
to the use of this technique the typical classroom film 
falls far short. Many “factual” films in the social 
studies deliberately avoid the conflicts in the field 
and give the impression that they are presenting 
confirmed and accepted truth. If teachers have been 
using films for the purpose of stimulating a student's 
thinking so that he will discuss codperatively a point 
of view with his fellows, then we can say that most 
social studies films are very inadequate for the pur- 
pose. 

What kind of films would serve this purpose? The 
answer seems quite clear. If it is follow-up discussion 
that is desired, we can get it by setting up a conflict 
in human association in the film so that it demands 
a solution. Point up the conflict to the place where 
the pupil sees the dilemma and sees that something 
ought to be done about it. The film may hint at a 
solution or several solutions, but it must not try to 
solve the whole thing by picturing an air-tight answer. 
Set up the problem in the film. There are few media 
better suited for this function. When the issue is 
fully presented, let us have ‘The End.” Discussion 
will then follow naturally. 

Why will the discussion be so spontaneous and 
get the participation of all? Because the important 
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prerequisite for a good discussion is a common ex- 
perience indicating the location of the issues. This 
is what we need in the social studies. We want films 
not only showing the fact of the soldiers starving at 
Valley Forge, but a film posing an issue: When, if 
ever, is a person justified in revolting from organized 
government? We want to discuss both the issues 
which existed in a previous conflict and the issues 
existing today. For example: Is our organization for 
the distribution of mail in this country (government 
distribution) superior to our organization for the 
distribution of freight (private distribution)? Can 
we achieve greater prosperity by having the govern- 
ment plan our economy more extensively or by relax- 
ing the government’s existing regulatory laws on 
industry? Would a program of “‘socialized medicine” 
be preferable to our present organization for dispens- 
ing medical aid? Does the Hull ‘reciprocal trade”’ 
program promise more for the welfare of our country 
as a whole than a program of high tariffs? 

A beginning in the production of the type of films 
indicated above has been made at several places. The 
Human Relations Commission of the Progressive 
Education Association has in circulation over fifty 
subjects focusing on conflicts in the values of high 
school and college students. In the most recent use 
which I have seen made of one of these films, the 
exchange of points of view among college freshmen 
was amazing to hear. Surely some emotions were 
aroused. Who doesn’t feel the promptings of his 
emotions when a value around which he has been 
organizing his life is challenged so directly. But emo- 
tions are to be kept under control, and they are kept 
under control only after constant practice. 

In traffic safety education, what can be done in 
addition to giving warnings and repeating rules? The 
Traffic Safety Film project at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity worked last year to set up some issues which 


would promote purposeful discussion on the part of 
students considering the problem. One result was 
“Safety Sleuth,” a film setting before students of the 
fifth and sixth grade level a series of issues involved 
in bicycle riding. The film ends with a question. It 
demands immediate response. There is no awkward 
hiatus existing between the time when the lights 
come on and the time when the discussion can start. 
The participation has been primed by five minutes of 
colorful presentation of the problems facing a young 
bicycle rider. Expression is now to be guided, not 
cajoled. The follow-up is as much a part of the total 
experience as the dessert is to the complete dinner. 

Can we get more of this kind of films? Yes, if 
social studies teachers demand them. Yes, if film 
production companies dare to risk the first plunge 
into the realm of truth-in-the-making rather than 
confining their activities to truth as an absolute. The 
venture should be well worth the effort. 

Hundreds of amateurs combining the making of 
films with the job of teaching classes can start the 
experimentation immediately. Does your town need 
a playground? Set up the issue in a film. Your chil- 
dren playing in the streets vs. the children of the 
neighboring town playing in their spacious park. 
Should your town restore the former beauty of its 
river? Make a film showing the unsightliness of the 
river bank in your town and the attractiveness of the 
river bank in the next city. 

Films must be made to do their part toward help- 
ing teachers to establish those qualities of the demo- 
cratic personality needed so badly today and for the 
future. Films must help to do the job of making the 
students and the community sensitive to what is 
going on and to what can be done to improve human 
relationships. Problem films can help to start the 
democratic processes working in the classroom, in the 
community forum, and in the nation as a whole. 


HISTORY IN COMMERCIAL MOTION PICTURES 


ROSEBUD TESCHNER SOLIS-COHEN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


From time to time we hear accusations launched 
at commercial motion picture producers charging 
gross inaccuracies and glaring errors in their use 
of historical facts. Many thoughtful history teachers 
question the educational value of some of the com- 
mercial pictures which take liberties with recorded 
history. Is this attitude fair to the motion picture 
industry? 

What are the points of view of the motion picture 
picture industry and of the educator toward history? 
Usually the philosophy of history guiding the motion 
picture producer is Thomas Carlyle’s “‘great man’”’ 
theory—the hero who is indispensable to his time. 





On the other hand, the educator believes that no 
great man, however versatile, can express the myriad 
forces of his time. Not even Benjamin Franklin, 
that many-sided genius, was able to express in his 
own person all the important historical movements 
of his age. Historical movements are greater than 
any one individual, who is incidental to forces 
greater than himself. The point of view is important 
because a person’s philosophy determines the aims 
which he sets for himself and which he strives to 
attain. Consequently it is desirable to examine the aims 
both of the motion picture industry and of the teacher 
in their consideration of historical pictures. 
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The aims of the commercial producer are effective- 
ness, entertainment, and profit. The aim of the 
educator is the portrayal of historic truth. No evi- 
dence, however, has been produced that historic 
truth increases the income at the box office nor that 
the general public, the customer who must be pleased 
it all hazards, is even remotely interested in historic 
truth. 

Here and there, indeed, a few observing young- 
sters May comment, after seeing one picture, ‘The 
ships in the Spanish Armada didn’t look any differ- 
ent from those of the English sea-dogs,” or, after 
seeing another, ‘There were no survivors of the 
Alamo.”” However, such dissenters are too few to 
be heard. 

A picture which is historically accurate serves a 
distinct educational aim. It illustrates concretely some 
abstract idea. This helps the observer to connect the 
correct picture with a concept which he has read or 
heard, thus increasing his understanding. Examples 
of such pictures are the Yale Chronicle Series of 
America and the Altrinchain County High School 
Motion Pictures in England. 

In order to achieve their goal motion picture pro- 
ducers and history teachers alike are obliged to 
collect facts which contribute to its attainment. How 
do their methods: of selecting facts compare? Do 
they require the same kind of expert preparation in 
order to perform their respective jobs effectively? 

Strange as it may seem, motion picture workers 
and educators do not collect and select historical 
facts in the same way. In the commercial motion pic- 
ture organization trained librarians constitute the 
research staff. This staff is really a reference depart- 
ment and is called upon to supply information on any 
subject. These librarians collect marked volumes, 
illustrations of contemporary life, such as furniture, 
costumes, paintings, silver, and samples of music and 
drama typical of the period in which the movie 
setting is laid. None of this material is new. All is 
on file in libraries. Some of this material is factual 
and a great part of it is pictorial. In fact, the pictorial 
and artistic aspects of most pictures as a rule seem 
accurate and the result of painstaking work. After 
the material has been collected by the librarians, it 
passes out of their control and into the hands of 
the scenarist, costume designer, set-architects, in- 
terior decorators, property man, wardrobe depart- 
ment, and make-up artists. 

Should the head of such a research staff realize 
his limitations, he may call in temporary consultants, 
called technical experts. These technical advisers 
prevent “‘boners’’ in sequences dealing with special 
fields, such as aviation, medical procedure, and diff- 
cult foreign locales, e.g., Indo-China, Russia, etc. 

The history teacher, who has received a broad pro- 
fessional and academic education, has learned to 


collect, select, and organize facts and to present 
them in an effective psychological arrangement. A 
collection of raw material, in the hands of a person 
who is unable to interpret it, is not likely to result 
in an accurate historical picture. The history specialist 
has learned to interpret facts. The use of his services 
bridges the gap between the painstaking librarian 
and the writer, who has not been trained to deal 
critically with, or to interpret, historical material 
given to him by the librarian. This is recognized by 
the producers of “The March of Time,’’ who employ 
historical research workers whose academic education 
includes a history major. The duties of the latter 
require them to be able to select reliable source books 
and to arrange chronologies of events. They con- 
struct a short, highly condensed summary of an his- 
torical situation and attempt to revive and preserve 
its peculiar flavor and atmosphere. Familiar with 
the very stuff of history, as well as its bibliographical 
aspect, these research workers can readily suggest 
available consultants, who are expert on a given 
period. 

It must be conceded that the scenario writer is 
limited by certain difficulties over which he has no 
control and which constitute some of the reasons 
for the sacrifice of historical accuracy. Deeply rooted 
misconceptions of historical fact are sometimes main- 
tained by the public. For example the public believes 
legends about great national heroes and will not 
suffer truth to be substituted for them. This will 
handicap pictures as long as historical characters 
are limited to those included in grade school history 
texts of poor calibre. 

Other difficulties are the expense involved in por- 
traying some facts accurately and the practical neces- 
sity of tailoring stories to fit “‘stars.’’ Language, 
actions, and customs of a past age must often be 
changed and made intelligible and acceptable to pre- 
sent day audiences. It is sometimes necessary to alter 
facts to conform to the amenities of good taste and 
to public approval. For example, if a picture deals 
with Shakespearean England, the plain-speaking and 
broad oaths would have to be eliminated not only 
in deference to the Hays’ Office but because changes 
in usage of words would make them unintelligible 
to modern audiences. 

To heighten the dramatic effect, historical per- 
spective must occasionally be foreshortened and the 
time required for certain events be condensed. Some- 
times, for brevity, one is compelled to select the most 
important facts and omit everything else. When 
such judgment is exercised, there naturally will be 
some people who disagree with it and who, justly 
or unjustly, believe that the perspective of the situa- 
tion has been skewed entirely out of focus. 

In biographical motion pictures selected as vehicles 
for ambitious stars, the events of the hero’s life 
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sometimes are inaccurately merged or overlooked 
because the director believes that details are inconse- 
quential so long as the purpose of the picture is faith- 
fully shown. 

There is still another channel for inaccuracies. 
Nothing can be included in the picture, no matter 
how true, if it be likely to offend certain groups of 
customers here or abroad. 

Notwithstanding all these hazards and handicaps, 
fact and drama can be and have been skillfully 
blended into films which are profitable and which 
have positive educational value. 

What are the educational possibilities in com- 
mercial motion pictures? Their appeal is tremendous. 
Spectacular and hypnotizing the attention by their 
optical illusion of continual motion, they sometimes 
offer artistic satisfaction as well as entertainment. As 
sources of general information and current events, 
they supplement newspaper and radio accounts by 
supplying concretely true experiences which some- 
times are too fantastic for the imagination. For 
example, a person without military experience can 
hardly imagine how tanks operate merely from look- 
ing at still pictures and from hearing verbal descrip- 
tions. The horrors of the recent invasion of Poland 
seem beyond the wildest fancies of a person who is 
accustomed to the decency, the common kindliness 
and the responsible sense of conscience pervading 
American life. Some news films give us a mercifully 
brief vicarious experience of actualities which are 
characterized by brutality and the absence of stand- 
ards of righteousness and by the lack of any sense 
of shame. 

Usually pictures are shown at normal speed. But 
they can be studied more carefully and minutely by 
stopping the film at a given place to explain a point. 
Shown in slow motion they demonstrate details that 
the eye cannot ordinarily grasp. In the history of 
transportation, for instance, the development of 
safety devices may be studied by slowing up pictures 
illustrating the operation of airplanes and automo- 
biles. Speeded-up motion pictures, which have been 
especially helpful in illustrating cell growth in em- 
bryology and in cancer prevention researches, can 
be used in the study of history to explain the contri- 
butions made to civilization by medical and biological 


research. To guard effectively against misinterpreta- 
tion, the pupils require adequate explanations to 
avoid the error-in-time of the speeded-up or slow- 
motion picture. No one questions the genuine help 
made by the motion picture in educating the public 
concerning greater safety on the highways or con- 
cerning the work of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation in checking rackets and espionage. 

You may ask ‘How can the teacher determine 
whether a motion picture will really assist her pupils 
to learn history?”’ The use of a motion picture is not 
justifiable if it does not help the pupils to understand 
some part of the course of study. Unless motion is 
an essential element in the concept to be formed, the 
motion picture might confuse the pupils. It is neces- 
sary that the motion picture be the best method 
of instruction for the particular concept which re- 
quires illustration. If a diagram would be a more 
effective method, the movie is not a wise choice. A 
picture which is so short that its explanation is un- 
satisfactory is as useless as one that becomes tiresome 
because of its length or which is unrelated to the 
pupil’s experience and consequently bores him. 

The picture is most effective when in the progress 
of the lesson it is shown at that point in the narrative 
requiring illustration. In this way it may assist in 
directing attention to details that might otherwise 
escape the pupil. 

In the preview of the unit the picture can be used 
to build up a definite concrete concept to stir up 
interest. Some pupils have found that a picture 
arouses their curiosity. In their reading during leisure 
hours, they seek to continue the vicarious satisfaction 
of adventure awakened by the movie. 

The motion picture may be useful to summarize 
a lesson and to give a picture of an historical period 
as a whole. 

Notwithstanding the differing philosophies, aims, 
and methods of the motion picture industry and of 
the educator toward history in motion pictures, and 
in spite of the many handicaps which hinder complete 
accuracy, pictures dealing with history can be at once 
entertaining and educationally useful. The services 
of the regular staff, however, might have more effec- 
tive results were the services of the history spe- 
cialist employed more frequently and more generally. 


News and Comment 


Morris WOLF 
Head, Department of Social Studies, Girard College, Philadelphia 


TEACHERS’ PROBLEMS 
Teachers will be greatly interested in the report on 
a recent study made of what teachers themselves hold 
to be their most pressing problems. Professor Robert 


A. Davis of the University of Colorado summarized 
at considerable length the statements of more than 4 
thousand teachers in the schools of his state, in the 
September issue of the Journal of Experimental Edu- 
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cation (“The Teaching Problems of 1075 Teach- 
ers’). A four-page condensation of his report will 
be found in The Education Digest for November. 

The problem of motivation was most frequently 
mentioned by the high school teachers. Pupils, they 
said, either do not want to learn or merely care to 
learn enough to get by. Nothing teachers do arouses 
them. ‘The apathy of the modern student,” said one 
teacher, “is, I think, appalling.” Another teacher was 
of the opinion that pupil apathy merely reflected the 
passive philosophy of our times. ‘The pupil seems 
to be saying: ‘If I attend school for a certain number 
of years I shall be graduated. Any effort in the mean- 
time must be put forth by the teacher.’ ”’ 

Next in importance to the motivation problem, 
according to high school teachers, were problems of 
evaluating, testing, and diagnosing. How construct 
tests which will show whether objectives are being 
attained? How plan and do the remedial work 
revealed as necessary by diagnostic tests? Do the 
conventional marks tell parents what they should 
know about their children’s work? Is it not a fact 
that such marks do not always means the same 
thing, since one teacher's B signifies quality of 
accomplishment graded A by another? 

Teachers on every grade level of the high school 
complained that their pupils could not read and 
interpret the printed page. Yet, little or no instruc- 
tion in reading is given after the elementary school. 
Teachers also drew attention among the many prob- 
lems they named, to methods, to organization of 
materials, to presentation of materials in terms of 
pupil differences, and to pupil participation in class. 

Despite the time and thought given by educators 
and psychologists to the problem of motivation, 
teachers evidently are making little headway with 
it. Professor Davis raised the question as to whether 
many of the teachers’ troubles are not due to the 
need for doing too many things. The school day, 
as a result of accretions over the decades and very 
few deductions, has become overcrowded with cur- 
tricular and extracurricular activities which make it 
impossible to do any job thoroughly. Moreover, he 
said, one consequence of the newer education is the 
tendency to cheapen the general quality of the learn- 
ing process. The present set-up of the school en- 
courages too rapid coverage of materials and places 
a premium on superficial reading and learning. 

A pertinent complement to this report is L. 
Thomas Hopkins’ article on “Seniors Survey the 
High School,’ which appeared in the November 
number of the Teachers College Record. Professor 
Hopkins interviewed 1,000 seniors in all parts of the 
nation. On the whole they agreed upon three recom- 
mendations for school improvement: (1) Teachers 
and administrators should see students as human 
beings and be helpful and sympathetic with them 





and with their problems. The quality of human rela- 
tions in the schools was a problem of outstanding 
importance according to the seniors, who described 
its worst aspects in such terms as “‘bawl us out,” 
“nag,” “‘stuck up,” “play favorites,” “pile on the 
homework,” “unjust,” “embarrass us,” ‘“won’t take 
time to talk to us.” (2) Subjects of immediate use 
and value should be included in the curriculum. 
Seniors want to find out what their personal capa- 
bilities are, to fit themselves for a job and for mar- 
ried life, and to get help on their personal problems. 
In this connection it is worth while to compare the 
statements of the twelfth-grade pupils in Los Angeles 
County about their social-studies curriculum, which 
were summarized in this department last month 
under the heading, “What Social Studies?” A very 
significant observation about student comments which 
Professor Hopkins made is that: “The general atti- 
tude was against working for a teacher in subjects 
that the teacher thought were worth while. Pupils 
wanted the teacher to work with them on things that 
they thought were worth while.” (3) Pupils wanted 
to share in the management of the school, since their 
stake was as great as that of the teachers, while they 
did not have any interfering vested interests. Such 
sharing meant practice with democratic methods. 


METHODS AND THEORY 


Boyd H. Bode has a knack of clarifying difficult 
subjects and at the same time getting down to their 
roots. In introducing the special issue of Educational 
Method, in November, on the growth and develop- 
ment of young children, Professor Bode made some 
stimulating remarks in his article on “Educational 
Method and Philosophical Theory.’’ Accepting the 
Dewey-Kilpatrick educational philosophy, he showed 
the tie-up between it and classroom practice. 

That philosophy, he said, declares education to be 
a “‘ ‘reconstruction of experience.’’’ We start with 
the experience of the pupil, whatever it may be. It 
is his experience which is to be reconstructed. He 
must, then, experience situations in which his reac- 
tions, his actual living, continuously reconstruct or 
educate him. That proposition led to the introduction 
of activity programs into the schools. All of this, 
however, in this country, is being done within a 
general pattern or framework of democratic living. 
“Method and theory thus go hand in hand.” 

This program, said Dr. Bode, is sound, but incom- 
plete. Democratic living calls for more than demo- 
cratic activity. It requires teaching. Pupils must be 
made aware of its implications as a concept. They 
must be made aware of the many conditions in our 
life which put obstacles in the way of democracy as 
our way of life. They need to learn how to decide 
intelligently all manner of problems which beset 
democracy. The totalitarian challenge suggests the 
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need for a thorough-going reconstruction of our so- 
ciety, if democracy is to survive. Are schools, there- 
fore, giving pupils not only practice in democratic 
living but also insight into the meanings and impli- 
cations of democracy? 


SAFEGUARD DEMOCRACY 


Many thoughtful people now fear for the safety 
of our democracy. To meet the peril, organizations 
like the Progressive Education Association and the 
National Education Association are calling for and 
are themselves preparing practical programs. Both 
agree that: “Time is the essence of the problem.” 
Reference to the N.E.A. program, outlined in its 
October Journal, was made in this department last 
month. The program of the Progressive Education 
Association is described in the November number 
of Progressive Education. 

There the program was outlined in nine areas or 
parts. It was designed to give all citizens, and not 
youth alone, a deepened appreciation of the stake they 
have in this country and to help them know what 
they must think, feel, and do in all areas of life 
and not merely in the political and military, if the 
American way is to be saved and furthered. The 
brief discussions of the nine areas were practical, sug- 
gesting specific things schools can do through study, 
trips, projects, forums, the radio, school self-govern- 
ment, activity in the community, and the like. 

Another practical formulation of classroom work, 
along such lines, was given by Professor Vernon 
Jones of Clark University in the leading article in 
the November 16 issue of School and Society entitled 
“A Proposed Educational Plan for National De- 
fense.’” Dr. George F. Zook, President of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, in the November number 
of The School Executive, reviewed the steps taken 
since World War I and especially in recent months 
to establish and codrdinate programs and organiza- 
tions designed to meet our defense needs through 
education (““Coérdinating Education for the National 
Defense”). He drew particular attention to the prac- 
tical action already taken by the American Council 
and its principal sub-committees, and by the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission as well as the American Co- 
ordinating Committee on Education and Defense. 

With its issue of November 1, Foreign Policy 
Reports initiated a series of studies of the ‘Defense 
Economy of the United States,” which will supply 
much material for classroom use. The first article by 
J. C. deWilde and George Monson dealt with the 
“Problems of Mobilization.” Their second, in the 
November 15 issue, gave “An Inventory of Raw 
Materials.” In the third, in the issue for December 1, 
David H. Popper described “The United States Army 
in Transition.” Subjects for later discussion will 
be: plant capacity, labor, power, and transportation. 


The Manifesto from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, to which brief reference was made in this 
department last month, was printed in full in the 
November number of Teachers College Record: 
“Democracy and Education in the Current Crisis.” 
Single copies may be obtained free from the Bureau 
of Publications of Teachers College. The manifesto 
aimed to point up our thinking in this crisis. It 
emphasized how critical the present situation is to 
our nation, enumerated the assets the American peo- 
ple may well be proud of, and carefully explained 
the meaning of democracy as a basis of life and 
education, a moral setting of life, a political frame- 
work, and a guarantee of freedom of life in its 
political, economic, and social aspects. In conclusion 
there was stated the Creed of Democracy which the 
world situation now requires us better to understand 
and to accept and defend. 

Among the pleas and plans for adequate defense 
of the American way of life are warnings that such 
defense requires sound physiques in our youth. One 
such caution was made in the November number of 
The Teacher, by S. S. Ellenson and Harold Gluck, 
in an article entitled, “Are We Growing Too Soft?” 
The authors asked if France fell because, since the 
Napoleonic era, the French people have become soft? 
Is American life, with autos, sedentary occupations, 
spectatoritis in sports and amusements, and the ease 
of city life, making our people soft? Are we giving 
enough attention to the second half of the phrase, 
‘a sound mind within a sound body’’? Certainly, in 
the high schools, bodily training, exercise, and care 
receive only slight attention compared with that given 
to the intellectual concerns of the curriculum. We 
should make sure whether we are providing sound 
bodies for youth, ‘America’s first line of defense.” 

This question also was discussed in the ‘‘Education 
News and Editorial Comment’? department of the 
November number of The Elementary School Journal 
in connection with “Elementary Education for the 
Common Defense.’” A summary was given of the 
twelve points on health and defense which appeared 
in this article in the September Journal of Health 
and Physical Education. 

The Teachers Digest for September, the ‘Annual 
Comprehensive Review and Digest,’ was given over 
entirely to the subject, ‘Safeguarding American 
Democracy in the Schools.” Here teachers will find 
condensations of twenty-nine articles on the question 
which appeared during the last two or three years. 


THE EUROPE OF TOMORROW 


In the News Bulletin of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education for November, the Director, Dr. 
Stephen Duggan, indicated what very likely would 
be ‘“The Future of Europe.” One of three courses 
will probably prevail. If Germany wins, Europe will 
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become a sort of modern Roman Empire of vassal 
states under Germany. If Germany and Great Britain 
fight until both become impotent, then Russian hege- 
mony will spread, and Western civilization will dis- 
appear under an Asiatic despotism. But if Great 
Britain is victorious, some sort of federation of Eu- 
rope will result. Such a United States of Europe, not 
a mere League of Nations, will raise more difficult 
problems than the other alternatives. British victory 
is not likely without American aid and will be 
decided in the air. Spain still illustrates, and until 
recently Italy illustrated, a new device in international 
relations: the non-belligerent nation. Why should 
not the United States now take the status of non- 
belligerency, which as a matter of fact we now 
occupy, and go fully to the aid of Britain, short of 
war? 

Mr. H. G. Wells, in The Nation for November 
16, sees three alternatives facing the democracies: 
“Fight, Cheat, or Yield.” The present war is not 
really one of ideologies, of democracy against another 
social order, whether fascist or communist. Rather, 
democracies face disordered societies in Germany, 
Italy, and Russia where irresponsible individuals 
have seized possession. Democracies fight ‘‘disaster, 
gang tyrannies, a collapse into a brigand world.” 

Invention and technology have swung us from 
scarcity into an economy of abundance and from 
remoteness to contacts so close and unavoidable that 
all peoples are now at one another's doorsteps. A 
new world order is required. Completely sovereign 
national states no longer suit, and technological, total 
war is fatal to the human race. Nor can the old 
system of private, competitive business for profit 
continue. It is now stripping the planet of its re- 
sources in minerals, fuels, oil, flora, and fauna. 
“Unregulated competitive business, because of the 
new teeth and claws that invention and discovery 
have given it, is doing this.” 

We can do one of three things. We can cheat— 
play the part of the gangster-trickster, and each try 
to salvage what he can for himself, against the dread 
days ahead. Or we can resign ourselves to be victims, 
oowing our heads and letting Nature take its course. 
Or, recognizing that present world conditions require 
a new order, we can become revolutionists, in an 
orderly way and not with fire and sword, and can 
put our intelligence to work to fight, as a physician 
fights a disease, to bring about the kind of world 
conditions require. That world is a one-community 
world whose purpose will be to realize abundance 
and ever fuller life for man. “Organized world peace 
and welfare mean such a revolution in human life 
as will dwarf all previous revolutions.” 


AMERICAN CULTURE 
Brief, pertinent, and provocative answers were 


given to questions about “Our National Culture” 
in the Journal of Adult Education for October. Ever- 
ett Dean Martin asked, ‘‘Have We a National Cul- 
ture?’’ He concluded that, like the Roman, ours is 
borrowed, but may some day become our very own. 
Robert Maynard Hutchins asked, ‘““What Kind of 
Society Do We Want?” One assuring justice and 
happiness, he said, and pointed out what seems to 
be involved in getting such a society. “Is Democracy 
a Postscript to Other Values?” It is not, said Boyd 
H. Bode, but it is a complete way of life with its own 
manifold of values. In it, education is basic since 
it is the agency for making the youth conscious of 
what democracy is, what it requires and involves, 
and what it offers. 

Lyman Bryson asked, “‘Do We Love Freedom for 
Ourselves Alone?” Of course he said no, but in 
saying it he pointed out what is meant by democratic 
freedom for mankind. ‘Are the Basic Issues of Our 
Times Economic?” Harry D. Gideonse said they are 
so only in part and pleaded for a rounded culture 
in which the economic would have its proper place. 
“Is Happiness or Wealth Our Goal?” Neither, replied 
W. F. G. Swann, although each belongs in the pic- 
ture. Science has fostered both, but alone as the 
goal either will become an abuse. Science’s mission, 
like man’s, is greater than the achievement of wealth 
and happiness. 

A supplement to this symposium is Allan Nevins’ 
leading article in the same issue, “The Schoolmaster, 
Events.’ We in America, with our overweening 
optimism and rather crass individualism, have at last 
been severely birched by the schoolmaster, events. 
Men have been warning us that America is no Pol- 
lyanna land, nor is she self-sufficient on this globe. 
Since 1930 events have beaten into us the truth of 
these warnings. We have matured greatly in a 
decade. We are more realistic and more concerned 
about global affairs. Events are the greatest of all 
schoolmasters. 

Everett R. Clinchy, writing under the title, ‘“Edu- 
cation and Human Relations” in The Journal of the 
N.E.A. for November, presented a fine review of 
“the American dream . . . that the many national, 
racial, and religious subgroups will blend to produce 
like symphonic music the most civilized cultural 
ensemble in the history of human relations.”” He tabu- 
lated who we are, racially and culturally, quoted 
Dorothy Thompson on the contributions of the im- 
migrant to our culture, listed a half-dozen major 
culture problems, and devoted half of his discussion 
to seven societal factors which enter into our culture 
problem. 

His suggestions, in connection with these factors, 
were made with an eye to their usefulness in the 
classroom. The dictators have their catchwords for 
the people: “Believe! Obey! Sacrifice! Die!’’ We do 
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not seek similar blind acceptance of values handed 
down from above, but “if the citizens of this nation 
have no ideals they would die to preserve, then 
surely despotism and darkness will totally overcome 
the western hemisphere as they threaten to envelop 
Europe totally.’’ Schools and churches, together, can 
do major service in cultivating and strengthening 
the democratic ideal among our people. 

For those interested in securing copies of this 
useful article, the N.E.A. has issued it as Personal 
Growth Leaflet 149 (National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D<.}. 

In line with these discussions is James L. MacKay’s 
description of five aspects of “The Teaching of 
Democracy,” in the November issue of The Journal 
of Educational Sociology. Mr. MacKay gave a general 
overview of the problem and examined into the kinds 
of activities to pursue in the classroom, in curriculum 
reorganization, in school administration and govern- 
ment, and in community relations, in order to pro- 
mote democracy. 


THE PACIFIC CRIsIS 

Not infrequently it is declared that if this country 
goes to war it will be in Asia and not in Europe. A 
symposium on the question of war between Japan 
and the United States was presented by Events in its 
November number, under the general title, “Crisis 
in the Pacific.’’ Professor Charles A. Beard, in the 
first article (“War with Japan?”’) stated that ‘‘a 
sharp assertion of American power in the Far East” 
was imminent. On the ground of the defense of 
democracy, our people could be led to acquiesce in 
war with Japan, although the specific aims would be 
military and economic in nature. The whole situation, 
in the Far East and in Latin America, as it impinged 
upon our policies and interests, made the distin- 
guished historian very uneasy. 

Professor Denna F. Fleming regarded the Triplice 
of September 27 between Germany, Italy, and Japan, 
and the events before it and after it, as a “Challenge 
to America,” and also as a confession of weakness. 
The alliance was designed, he held, to immobilize 
this country, and in that aim it failed. Professor 
G. Nye Steiger, in “Japan Gets Off the Fence,” 
agreed with Dr. Fleming. He reviewed the principal 
diplomatic and military moves of recent years in the 
Far East and, like Dr. Beard, was rather fearful about 
the future there. 

The series was concluded by an article on the 
relations of ‘Australia and the United States’ in this 
crisis, contributed by Professor Herbert Heaton. In 
1914 Japan was the ally of Australia and the United 
States. As an Axis ally now, she forces Australia and 
us to be partners. Australia affords an invaluable 
base for the protection of our possessions in the 


East, in case of need, although her small population 
and armed forces cannot be looked to for much 


military help. 
EOHIPPUS 


George G. Simpson, a curator of the American 
Museum of Natural History, described the ‘‘Resur- 
rection of the Dawn-Horse,” in the November issuc 
of Natural History. Although his language is mature, 
young people will enjoy his story. Beginning with 
the discovery of the first fossil more than a century 
ago, Mr. Simpson gave a lively account of the way 
in which the history of the horse has been recon- 
structed. The practical workings of paleontologists, 
the jealousies, the blunders, and the frailties of ex- 
perts, all make his account a highly useful supple- 
ment to the brief remarks textbooks can offer. The 
numerous illustrations add greatly to the interest of 
the article. 


SCIENCE AND TOMORROW 


“The Men Who Make the Future’”’ is the title of a 
series of articles by Bruce Bliven which will appear 
from time to time in The New Republic. The first, 
in the issue of November 18, gave a general sum- 
mary of what Mr. Bliven found as a result of his 
‘“ “guided tour’ to the very frontiers of human know!- 
edge” (‘‘The Scientists Look at Our World’). 

Mr. Bliven found that scientists do not believe 
that civilization is collapsing. On the contrary, they 
hold that we are entering upon a new and better 
existence. Soilless agriculture, artificial foods, manu- 
factured vitamins, the electron microscope, the cyclo- 
tron, and other inventions and discoveries in physics, 
chemistry, medicine, and other fields suggest that we 
are on the edge of a new world. 

Scientists do not greatly fear the destruction of 
natural resources, since we are on the road to pro- 
ducing them artificially in the laboratories. Wars for 
such resources are really outmoded already. But 
scientists do fear a collapse of democracy. They be- 
lieve in democracy firmly, for without freedom there 
can be no real pursuit of truth. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Those who have been following Paul Studenski’s 
series of articles on central versus local control 
of government service which began in the Decem- 
ber, 1939, number of the Teachers College Record 
(see this department in the issues of THE SOCIAL 
StupiEs for February and April of last year), will 
find the fourth and last in the November number 
of the Record. Professor Studenski there wrote on 
“Central Versus Local Control of Public Services” 
and concluded the series with a ‘‘Recapitulation”’ of 
the whole discussion under seven heads. He favored 
neither extreme localization nor centralization. Some 
functions definitely belong to each. The others must 
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be shared. The problem is to make a fair balance, 
a matter depending largely on conditions in the 
country. 

Alfred M. Church, teacher of social studies at the 
Kamehameha School in Hawaii, in The Harvard 
Educational Review for October, submitted an an- 
swer to the question, “What Should Americans Know 
about the Far East?” He treated the question his- 
torically and he summarized material available in 
many books and articles. 

Professor E. D. Grizzell told the story of “Ac- 
crediting of Secondary Schools,” in the November 
number of The High School Journal. Teachers who 
desire to become more familiar with this movement 
which has been spreading for more than a genera- 
tion will find in this review by one active in the 
matter, an account of its beginnings, purposes, spread, 
methods, and problems. 

A stenographic account of a fine 40-minute dem- 
onstration lesson on “The Present Day Railway 
Problem,” presented to New York City high school 
teachers, was printed at length in the November issue 
of High Points (“A ‘Case Study’ of a Lesson in 
American History”). Together with Mr. Benjamin 
Rosenthal’s introduction and the criticisms of several 
discussion leaders after its presentation, this lesson is 
instructive. It attracted considerable attention among 
New York teachers. 

In November there appeared Our Southern Neigh- 
bors in Review, the first of a series of Latin American 
Comprehensive Wall Charts distributed by the Latin 
American News Record, 204 Colorado Building, 
Washington (D.C.). The charts, size 28” x 34” and 
priced at $1, supply a wealth of material—economic, 
geographic, political, cultural, etc——on the subject 
of our Latin-American neighbors. The charts are 
designed for teachers, clubs, libraries and other in- 
terested groups. 


MEETINGS 


The relationship of social studies teaching to the 
present world crisis was considered from several 
angles at the meeting of the Middle States Associa- 
tion of History and Social Science Teachers at At- 
lantic City on November 23. A morning session was 
devoted to the question, ‘In Our Teaching of the 
Social Studies Have We Overemphasized Peace as 
the Objective of National Policy?” Professor Arthur 
E. Bestor, Jr., of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, expressed the view that there had been some 
overemphasis. He felt in particular that the com- 
plete elimination of military history was a dangerous 
manifestation of escapism; and he criticized many 
teachers for drifting with the tide of popular dis- 
illusionment and teaching fallacious oversimplifica- 
tions of such matters as American entrance into the 
war in 1917. Professor Phillips Bradley of Queens 


College, New York City, on the other hand, felt 
that there had not been too much teaching of peace, 
but that too little attention had been paid to its 
economic and social foundations. The school must 
prepare for a society based on an enlarged conception 
of the general welfare, in which, of course, war is 
anachronistic. The discussion that followed was 
opened by Professor Harold F. Wilson of the New 
Jersey State Teachers College at Glassboro. 

At a luncheon meeting Professor Edward M. Earle 
of the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton 
University spoke on “Aspects of American Foreign 
Policy.” The far-reaching policies which the United 
States has pursued in the past, he said, had been pos- 
sible because a balance of power existed in Europe, 
and because our policy coincided with that of Britain, 
whose navy could carry out her will throughout the 
world. In the present situation, Britain is our first 
line of defense. If she goes down, our nation will 
be permanently burdened by the necessity of main- 
taining an enormous military and naval machine for 
defense, impoverishing democratic values. “If meas- 
ures short of war fail to uphold Britain,”’ Professor 
Earle concluded, “I for one am ready to favor mili- 
tary intervention by the United States in the present 
war. 

Dr. Henry Johnson was the speaker at the Novem- 
ber dinner meeting of the Long Island Social Studies 
Teachers’ Association. The fact that he is a splendid 
teacher, an excellent speaker, and an outstanding 
contributor to the field of social studies was em- 
phatically demonstrated to his audience of about one 
hundred teachers and their friends. He began his 
talk on “Reminiscences of Social Studies Teaching”’ 
with his first encounter with history as a pupil in 
Sauk Center, Minnesota, in 1879, and carried us 
through experiences as a graduate student in Ox- 
ford, Paris, and Berlin. Much we consider new and 
progressive today was in practice in 1879 by those 
teachers gifted with the art of making school a happy 
place where worth while things were done enjoy- 
ably. As to modern problems, Dr. Johnson chal- 
lenges the ability of the functional approach to give 
us the best that can be obtained from the study of 
history. Dr. Robert Reid, president of the Associa- 
tion, announced that the next dinner meeting would 
take place on January 30. Mr. Edward Range and 
Miss Hannah Hanway are planning an interesting 
group discussion, based on studies now being car- 
ried out in Nassau and Suffolk Counties, on ele- 
mentary, junior high, and senior high school curricu- 
lum problems. 

The Illinois Council for the Social Studies held its 
annual fall meeting November 1, in connection with 
the High School Conference, on the campus of the 
University of Illinois. The meeting was featured by 
the luncheon, at which time Dr. Edgar B. Wesley, 
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professor of history, University of Minnesota, spoke 
on “My Shifting Pedagogical Faith.” Following the 
luncheon, the executive board held its meeting. 

Mr. Paul R. Busey, Bloom Township High School, 
was appointed chairman of a committee to work with 
Dr. Robert H. Gault, Professor of Psychology, North- 
western University, and editor of the Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology. This committee will 
prepare a unit or units of study, utilizing case studies, 
statistics, and materials of the State Department of 
Public Welfare, designed to prevent or lessen crime, 
delinquency, and mental disease. Mr. Busey requests 
that interested persons who would like to take part 
in this project communicate with him. 


In August, 1940, the Illinois Council sponsored 
its most ambitious project to date, the School of the 
Woods Social Studies Laboratory, at East Bay Camp, 
Lake Bloomington, Illinois. For three weeks a group 
of about forty teachers and students, under the di- 
rection of a faculty of seven, worked on individual 
projects designed to improve their teaching of the 
social studies. This project was so successful that this 
coming summer the Illinois Council will sponsor two 
projects in the same field. 

Anyone interested may secure more information 
and descriptive materials from Dr. Robert S. EIl- 
wood, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois. 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Edited by RICHARD HEINDEL 


University of Pennsylvania 


A Man Named Grant. By Helen Todd. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. Pp. 598. 
Illustrated. $3.50. 

Here is a thoroughly delightful book. Lovers of 
biography who hesitate to tackle the ponderous 
“definitive’’ productions of scholars, but who have 
no use for the “smart-alec’’ work of the debunkers 
will find this volume a treat, for it is a unique com- 
bination of the stuff of history and the style of 
fiction. 

The professional historian as he turns the last 
pages of the book will find a number of ideas claim- 
ing his attention. He will find not only that he has 
secured no new facts to add to his store of informa- 
tion, but that many of the familiar ones are con- 
spicuous by their absence. He will note with interest 
that this biography does not exploit the common 
formula of using a man as a peg on which to hang 
a history of the times, but uses the times as a frame- 
work around which to build the story of a man. And, 
most important, he will discover that he has made the 
acquaintance of a new man—a man named Grant. 

This Grant is no “objective study’—a general, 
a President, a psychological case; he is a human be- 
ing. It is by prying into the recesses of Grant’s heart 
and soul that the author takes liberties that some 
historians may object to. The reviewer finds them 
rather refreshing. Miss Todd states frankly: ‘The 
motives and states of mind I have attributed. . . 
are facts so far as they can be determined: beyond 
that point I have followed what seemed to me the 
probabilities.’ Thus, her ‘‘Ulysses”’ dutifully plays the 
role assigned to him by history, fighting battles at 
the right places and making speeches at the proper 
times. His conversations, however (and about three- 





fourths of the book is dialogue), the tone of his 
voice, the expression in his eyes, his unspoken mus- 
ings, his flare-ups, the homely little discussions with 
his wife in bed—these are not necessarily Grant, but 
Miss Todd’s expression of the probabilities. The re- 
viewer feels that while General Grant’s personality, 
and the forces acting on it both have been over- 
simplified, there still emerges a real character; a 
character far better defined than is to be found in 
many more erudite biographies. 

Miss Todd’s book is the first non-fiction work to 
receive the Houghton Mifflin Literary Fellowship 
Award. It makes no attempt at critical or exhaustive 
scholarship; the main facts are based upon a few 
standard works. The rest is imagination, carefully 
used. It is not a full-length biography. The volume 
opens with Grant's ignoble entry into the Civil War 
and flows in smooth and often thrilling narrative 
style through his war service, his presidency, his 
travels and his death. Though the layman will doubt- 
less profit more than the historian from reading this 
biography, there is no denying that both will find 
themselves equally impelled to keep on reading once 
they start it. 

PHILIP S. KLEIN 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Land Economics. By Richard T. Ely and George S. 
Wehrwein. New York: the Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1940, Pp. xiii, 512. Illustrated. $4.00. 


This meaty volume presents its subjects in a fresh 
and interesting fashion, the human aspects and pres- 
ent day problems being kept constantly to the fore. 
As indicated in the preface, the first five chapters 
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present three frameworks within which the utiliza- 
tion of land takes place: the physical, the institu- 
tional, and the economic. Beginning with the rela- 
tions of land to population the authors proceed in 
chapters on Land as Nature and Land as Space to 
indicate the more important physical factors which 
condition land use. Then the changing influences 
upon land utilization of customs, traditions, laws, and 
institutions are considered in the chapter on Land 
as Property. The economic principles of land use, 
land income, and land value are set forth in Chap- 
ter 5, and in succeeding chapters are applied to 
various types of land. Of these types agricultural land 
comes first, and to it two chapters are devoted, the 
second being on agricultural land tenure and soil 
conservation. Next the utilization of arid lands is 
considered, and then forest land, water resources and 
mineral and power resources are presented, lastly 
urbanization and urban land. The final chapter gives 
a summary under the heading of ‘‘Conservation and 
Social Control.” 

The illustrative material is drawn mainly from the 
United States and Canada, though the work of out- 
standing foreign scholars makes a contribution to the 
study, and the experience of older countries is also 
referred to. 

The authors are teachers of high ability as well 
as experienced writers, and they present their sub- 
ject in such a way as to stimulate interest and 
thought, rather than giving a finished exposition of 
the subject. The connection of sentences is occasion- 
ally difficult to follow, and greater clarity of state- 
ment is sometimes to be desired. A sentence seeming 
to need revision is: ‘Most astonishing, perhaps, was 
the small amount of traffic furnished by the 25-story 
hotel and the 10,000 people who shopped at the 
two-story chain store.’ (p. 456). The direct quota- 
tion of phrases seems perhaps to be carried some- 
what to excess, the exact meaning being not always 
clear. 

The book is a valuable one, and should be wel- 
comed as an aid toward meeting the pressing and 
exceedingly important requirement of conserving the 
tesources of our country, agricultural, mineral, and 
human, so as to make possible for it a very long 
tuture. 

DEAN R. WICKES 
Washington, D.C. 


The Chinese Army. Its Organization and Military 
Efficiency. By Evans Fordyce Carlson. New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. Pp. 
ix, 130. $1.00. 

While deploring war as an instrument for settling 
international disputes Major Carlson holds that the 
present Sino-Japanese conflict has benefited the 
Chinese people who, thus, united in defense of their 


national existence, are awakening to their potentiali- 
ties as a nation and as a democratic state. The new 
Chinese army is at once a factor in and an illustra- 
tion of such developments. Here the three great po- 
litical groups, the Kuomintang Party, the Communist 
Party and the Wwangsi clique have united their 
military forces to repel the Japanese, under the lead- 
ership of General Chiang Kai-shek who has become 
the symbol of unity to the Chinese people. It is 
claimed that the Eighth Route Army of the Com- 
munistic Party has made the greatest advance towards 
creating an effective, patriotic, military organization. 
Through their ethical teachings and high qualities of 
leadership, the men in this group are overcoming the 
traditional evils of Chinese armies, the exploitation 
of civilian populations and the ruthless opportunism 
of officers and soldiers alike. Their guerrilla tactics, 
used also by other military groups, are thwarting the 
controls of the Japanese in the occupied areas while 
modern methods of warfare and war services are 
being gradually introduced. They have won the con- 
fidence and the codperation of the Chinese people. 
Their experiments in government, economic organi- 
zation and education are pointing the way to a demo- 
cratic, codperative society. An interesting appendix 
on “The Organization of a Typical Guerrilla Area 
in South Shantung” by a Chinese historian, Wang 
Yu-chuan, gives detailed evidence for this point of 
view. Unlike many military histories, this small 
volume is both sufficiently technical and broadly 
human. The author’s personal knowledge of the Chi- 
nese people and their military organization for the 
past twelve years makes this a valuable approach to 
an understanding of their chances for victory today. 
GRACE Fox 
Washington, D.C. 


Iowa—Pioneer Foundations, Vol. Il. By George F. 
Parker. Iowa City: State Historical Society of 
Iowa, 1940. Pp. 571. 

This second volume of Mr. Parker's literary efforts 
merits the same comments as were stated in a pre- 
vious review (SOcIAL STuDIES, November, 1940) of 
the first volume. It is a hodgepodge of reminiscences, 
second hand reports and theories. This particular 
volume is devoted largely to social matters such as 
family life, amusements, crime, pauperism and so- 
cial ideals, but includes two chapters on the effect of 
the Civil War. 

Among his numerous theories, Mr. Parker has 
emphasized the types of , that moved to 
the West. His analysis produces four groups—(1) 
the good, (2) the respectable and sturdy, which con- 
stituted the great bulk, (3) the low type, and (4) 
the foreign language element. The third of these 
furnished practically all of the undesirables. Its mem- 
bers were bad for generation after generation because 
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of heredity. According to Mr. Parker’s ideas, the 
bad people were intimidated by the plains and re- 
mained in the wooded areas, eventually to be at- 
tracted to the cities—all of which was lucky for Iowa, 
which had neither forests nor large cities. Over a 
thousand pages of such theories, mixed with the 
reminiscences of himself and others cry for the serv- 
ices of a learned editor to separate the wheat from 
the chaff. 
ROBERT E. RIEGEL 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover, New Hampshire 


The Bolsheviks and the World War: The Origin of 
the Third International. By Olga H. Gankin 
and H. H. Fisher. Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia; Stanford University Press, 1940. Pp. 
Xvili, 856. $6.00. 

The previous high standards of the Hoover Library 
Publications are maintained in this book which, con- 
sidering the tortuous story here unfolded, might 
easily have lost itself in words. It is primarily con- 
cerned with the origin of the Third or Communist 
International and covers the story up to the autumn 
of 1918. In what almost amounts to an analysis of 
revolutionary technique, the dissension among the 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks in Russia and their rela- 
tion to other socialists are recorded. Succeeding chap- 
ters document and discuss the work of the Bol- 
sheviks abroad and various international socialist 
conferences, particularly Zimmerwald, Kienthal, and 
Stockholm. There are a few interesting references 
to the role of the United States. Lenin asked in 1915: 
“And what is Eugene Debs? Occasionally he writes 
in a revolutionary manner. Or is he another milksop, 
a la Kautsky?” (P. 572). 

Fortunately the authors have not let the valuable 
translations stand without adding necessary factual 
and bibliographical explanations. One is once again 
reminded how articulate the Bolsheviks have been. 


Publicity and Diplomacy, with Special Reference to 
England and Germany. By Oron James Hale. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1940. Pp. xi, 486. $4.00. 


By this time, one is always pleasantly surprised 
to find in the well-plowed, pre-1914 diplomatic his- 
tory a book that in general and in particulars affords 
new insights. The problem of conducting foreign 
affairs in a modern democracy is still with us. This 
well-documented model of scholarship reviews a 
vital period, 1890-1914, in the transfer of interna- 
tional affairs from the exclusive foreign office to the 
street. Among the matters discussed are the technical 
apparatus of news gathering, transmission, and pub- 
lication, the editorial and reporting personnel of the 
principal papers and news agencies, the relations of 


diplomats and public officials to the press, the organi- 
zation and functioning of the German semi-official 
press, and the techniques and practices of informing 
and influencing the newspaper in the interest of na- 
tional policies. 

Professor Hale rejects the vague concept of “pub- 
lic opinion” for “publicity” which includes, in his 
analysis, propaganda, agitation, and advertising. This 
does not, however, always solve the problem of the 
influence of the press on diplomacy. The author dis- 
counts the role of trade rivalry in Anglo-German 
tensions. The jacket errs in mentioning “Anglo- 
American” relations which are ignored. Although 
some attempts might have been made for quantitative 
measurement, this essential volume illustrates once 
more that quantitative measurements of ‘“‘public 
opinion” can never supplant sound, historical exposi- 
tion. One conclusion may be noted: “The course of 
events leading to the catastrophe of 1914 clearly 
showed that publicity was no substitute for intelli- 
gence and that mass democracy was as easily enslaved 
by shibboleths and stereotypes as were the subjects of 
dynastic despotisms in an earlier age.” 


War Propaganda and the United States. By Harold 
Lavine and James Wechsler. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1940. Pp. x, 363. Illustrated. 
$2.75. 

‘A weapon of the first class,”” thus Hitler described 
propaganda. It is wise to understand weapons, con- 
sequently this first elaborate analysis of this war's 
barrage may well be made essential reading. This will 
be easy since this naming-names story has villains and 
sustained action. Among other things the book ana- 
lyzes the forces in American life and thinking which 
are competing for the mastery of this country’s for- 
eign policy. By the very nature of things, the authors, 
connected with the Institute of Propaganda Analysis, 
have not always been able to ascertain the facts. In 
a sense the book is a measure of progress in political 
science. The chapter on Finland vs. Russia is prob- 
ably the best assignment to lure students. What may 
be less known to some is the role played by foreign 
relief measures in propaganda. The situation is be- 
wildering because human suffering and generosity 
are involved, but the fabulous sums spent for relief 
abroad still remain something of a miracle to many 
Americans. A pithy pun may be quoted: ‘Events 
made the propagandist’s bed; and if it was uncom- 
fortable, the best he could do was to lie in it.” 


TEXTBOOKS AND OTHER TEACHING AIDS 


Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 
(1789-1939). By A. J. Grant and Harold Tem- 
perly, with a Supplementary Section dealing 
with the year 1938-1939 by Lillian M. Penson. 
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New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1940. Pp. xxiii, 716. $4.00. 

This text is familiar to most of the students of 
modern Europe, but it is considered wise to call 
attention to it once more in view of the fact that 
this, the fifth edition, has been revised somewhat and 
new material added, bringing the story almost up to 
April, 1940, when the new impression was issued. 

The skill of the authors is demonstrated in the 
fact that, within a relatively small number of pages 
for a text of such scope, they have filled in the out- 
lines of European history with considerable detail 
and have achieved a readable and often compelling 
volume. The authors claim that “their view is cosmo- 
politan rather than national, political and cultural 
tather than military or religious.” True, there is 
very little, though quite enough, of the latter, but one 
may question whether the cultural phase of Europe's 
development has been as fully stressed as was prob- 
ably intended. Upon reading the volume one cannot 
but be impressed with the excellent discussions of 
fevolutions, nationalities, diplomacy, alliances, im- 
perialism, international congresses, and the like, but 
one must admit that there is no adequate treatment 
of art, literature, music, philosophy (presumably the 
cultural aspects of civilization), and practically noth- 


ing of the all-important social problems of the 19th 
and 20th centuries. The lack of space is understand- 
able, but no text can be called fully satisfactory when 
such subjects are omitted. 

One feels that when the authors write of diplo- 
macy and international problems they are happiest. 
The pre-World War period is very well done, and 
one is pleased to note the detail and clarity with 
which the War period itself is treated—a section 
usually hurried over in favor of post-war develop- 
ments. Attention is given to the League of Nations, 
but its organization and activities are but briefly 
sketched. Although the gloom of the authors over 
its apparent failure is obvious, one cannot but feel 
that the causes offered for that failure are insufficient. 
In particular, the accusation from some critics that 
the League was used as an instrument for the attain- 
ment of French and English national desires, rather 
than as the guardian of the interests of all its mem- 
bers, is not answered at all. 

The sections on the backgrounds of fascism and 
communism are satisfactory as far as they go, but 
the development of these political faiths and their 
effects on the three countries professing them are al- 
most entirely ignored. The passages on the coming 
of the present war are not at all complete, though 
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understandably so when one realizes the haste and 
the few sources with which they had to be written. 
The volume as a whole, however, is an excellent 
one, the reviewer's complaints being based on omis- 
sions rather than on any faults to be found in the 
material itself. 
JAMES WHITEHEAD 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Man and the Western World. By John Geise. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940. 
Pp. xxx, 1074. Illustrated. $4.50. 


More than at any time since the French Revolu- 
tion is it necessary for students to understand the 
scope of human history. The events of the present 
day, terrifying in the light of the recent past, thor- 
oughly disillusioning in the light of the hopes of the 
past century, are to be experienced sanely only when 
viewed in the perspective of the entire course of 
man’s attempt to preserve his own species. Mr. 
Geise’s work is one of a number of the histories of 
civilization intended for the use of college freshmen 
or sophomores. It is available in a single volume, for 
a full year course, or in two volumes, the first cover- 
ing from primitive times to 1350, and the second 
from 1350 (‘The Transition to Modernity’) to the 
present. 

Mr. Geise’s textbook may be considered different 
from others in the field in two respects: it is based 
on the idea that for introductory work, history must 
be shown to be far more simple than it actually is. 
In the interest of clarity and simplicity, therefore, 
the author has “avoided disputed questions as much 
as possible,”’ ‘‘deliberately sacrificed scholarly digres- 
sions to clear presentation,’ and included numerous 
study aids—diagrams showing the relationship of 
the several civilizations, chronologies placed in the 
body of the text, maps, marginal notes, cross refer- 
ences, and illustrations, both half-tone and line. In 
the second place, Mr. Geise has largely scrapped the 
“period” system of chronology and has sought to 
identify a number of distinct civilizations, paying par- 
ticular attention to the eras of transition from out- 
moded to new patterns of life. Of these “concepts of 
civilization,” the author includes nine, forming the 
respective ‘‘Parts’”’ of volume. They are as follows: 
1) The Foundations of Civilization in the Preliterary 
Period; 2) The Ancient Oriental World; 3) The 
Classical Mediterranean World; 4) The Transition 
to Medievalism; 5) Western Civilization in the 
Middle Ages; 6) The Transition to Modernity; 7) 
The Modern World: 8) Revolution; and 9) The 
Contemporary World Takes Form. 

This reviewer feels that Mr. Geise has not quite 
succeeded in one of his main purposes, to eliminate 
“encyclopedic content.”’ In such a work that is practi- 


cally an impossible task. He has, however, an exccl- 
lent organization, a lucid style, and a way of stating 
facts which ought to lead to classroom discussion. 
For a teacher willing to take the trouble to use the 
“aids to teaching” incorporated in the volume, it 
ought to make a highly successful textbook. 


PHILIP S. KLEIN 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


American Life and Problems. By Charles C. Barnes 
and John B. Dail. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1940. Pp. viii, 626. II- 
lustrated. $1.76. 


Due to the rapid acceleration of changes and prob- 
lems in the social studies, there have appeared in 
recent years a great variety of textbooks designed to 
meet the demands for material that is suitable and 
vital for teaching purposes. This recent book is pre- 
sented as a basic text in the social studies for senior 
high school students. It treats the basic factors of 
American life as it exists today as well as a number 
of the more important problems that are facing the 
American people. 

The book is divided into two rather distinct parts 
Part I deals with “The Foundations of American 
Life,” and Part II with “Problems of American 
Life.’ The book as a whole is divided into ten coher- 
ent units, each of which constitutes a group of re- 
lated chapters dealing with a central theme. At the 
close of each chapter will be found a list of study 
questions or problems, a list of suggested activities 
on the topic, and references for further reading. It 
can be said that this book introduces the student to a 
number of basic facts which open up the subject and 
form a foundation for further study. The materials 
of the various topics treated in this book have been 
drawn from history, economics, civics, and sociology. 
In Part I, under the unit heading of ‘Social Organi- 
zation and Social Control,” there are five chapters in 
which are considered social control and social in- 
stitutions, the family the basic social institution, edu- 
cation and the school, religion and the church, and 
public opinion and its agencies. 

In any consideration of the problems of today, 
controversial issues are bound to arise. For the teach- 
ing that attempts to encourage youth to face with 
an honest, constructive point of view the difficulties 
now facing American democracy, the book is in 
every sense a valuable aid. The American Way in 
government, in industry, in education, and in other 
phases of life is being challenged on every hand. 
The youth of today must be able to understand and 
meet the challenge. 

HAROLD GLUCK 
Walton High School 
Bronx, New York 
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Government of the American People. An Integrated 
Presentation of Its Political, Economic, and So- 
cial Functions. By J. S. Young, J. W. Manning 
and J. I. Arnold. New York: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1940. Pp. xiv, 830. $3.75. 

This is a new text in American government for 
the beginning student. The authors have undertaken 
anew method of presentation, a twofold integration, 
which has proved markedly successful in sociology 
and economics. They have succeeded in supplying the 
student with a well-balanced, realistic conception of 
government. 

The change from the usual geographic method of 
organization to the integrational is practical. The first 
two chapters present the background of our Federal 
Republic. The next three show clearly the method 
adopted by the authors: the similarity of agents and 
processes as the unifying principle. These agents and 
processes, are integrated, uniting the legislative, the 
administrative, and the judicial in separate chapters. 
Another merit is the adoption of integration of func- 
tions or governmental activities around specific or 
central topics. 

Chapters VIII and IX are particularly interesting. 
They deal with economic and social activities of the 
American government. Generally, attention is given 
to such topics as the family, civic planning, and other 
activities arising from the ‘New Deal’ planning. 
These as yet have not been extensively treated in 
other standard textbooks. 

One may state that government in action is the 
central theme of this text. It shows the historical and 
present dynamics of America and reciprocal response 
of an active government integrating with the needs 
of the land and the demands of the people. 

MAURICE J. SHORE 

New York City 


Nansen. By Anna Gertrude Hall. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1940. Pp. 165. Illustrated. $2.50. 
The heroic and idealistic life of Fridtjof Nansen 
is an invigorating story to read in such times of dis- 
illusionment. This biography comprises Nansen’s 
youth, his exciting life as an explorer and scientist, 
and his important career as a statesman and as High 
Commissioner for Refugees for the League of Na- 
tions. The story is related with clarity and simplicity, 
and is heightened in appeal by the illustrations which 
capture perfectly the brilliant, cold: atmosphere of 
northern lands. Younger readers may not be partic- 
ularly interested in the details of Nansen’s life as a 
statesman, but they will be fascinated by the account 
of the expeditions to Greenland and the North Pole. 
The story should have a good effect on them, for the 
author has developed fully the idealism, heroism, 
and profound beauty of Nansen’s character. 
MARJORIE L, PFAELZER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Government and Economic Life; Development and 
Current Issues of American Public Policy. By 
Leverett S. Lyon, Victor Abramson and Associ- 
ates. Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Insti- 
tution. 1940. Volume II. Pp. xi, 780. $3.50. 


This volume concludes the factual study of the 
authors into the role of governments in promoting, 
regulating and controlling economic life in the 
United States. As the authors point out, ‘‘govern- 
ments are utilized in economic life either to carry 
on directly the underlying processes of allocating re- 
sources, organizing conversion, and distributing in- 
come, or to sanction, construct, and aid private agen- 
cies to carry on these activities’’ (p. 521). This study 
has been confined to the actual policies of the na- 
tional and state governments in relation to these 
possible courses of action—not what these govern- 
ments should have done. 

Volume I covered the general relations of govern- 
ment to the private enterprise system as a whole. 
Volume II analyzes public policy toward those eco- 
nomic areas and limited time periods which have 
been singled out for special governmental treatment 
—areas and periods in which government has played 
a more extensive role in effecting decisions on prices 
and production, and other matters which are the 
central features of management. The objectives 
sought, the methods used, and the administrative and 
enforcement devices employed in these special areas 
vary greatly from case to case and from those which 
have been applied to private enterprise generally. 
Chapters dealing with these areas cover foreign 
commerce, public utilities, transportation, agriculture, 
bituminous coal, petroleum and natural gas, and 
foods and drugs. 

Quite apart from the special industrial areas which 
have been the object of more or less continuous gov- 
ermental action, are the occasions when economic 
life in general has been subjected to unusual measures 
of regulation. War and the depression of the early 
thirties have furnished the occasions for some of our 
most unusual types of special control. Although con- 
trols imposed during such periods have ordinarily 
been regarded as temporary expedients which will 
pass with the passing of the emergency, the study 
reveals that they have exerted a continuing influence 
on public policy. Such has been the case with the 
National Industrial Recovery Act which marked a 
striking departure in public policy. 

Three chapters are devoted to governmentally 
organized production. Attention is given to govern- 
ment as a producer in the sense that it exercises 
primary discretion in the allocation and use of eco- 
nomic resources and directly distributes income to 
individuals. Chapters on public relief and social 
security are included because these relationships are 
not only important in themselves, but have important 
repercussions on private industry. A final chapter on 
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concluding observations points out important public 
issues facing the country, the solution of which in- 
volves decisions of major importance in respect to 
future public policy. 

This study is extremely valuable in charting the 
varied and important modifications which public 
economic policy has undergone. The authors have 
covered thoroughly the conditions which gave rise 
to special regulation, the general nature of the con- 
trols set up, the public ends sought and the changes 
in social values and objectives. 

We are constantly reminded by the authors that 
they have not considered it appropriate to the pur- 
poses of their study to express any judgment as to 
the social merits of the several lines of promotional 
and regulatory activity undertaken by government. 
The study is remarkably free from the expression 
of personal judgments concerning the merits of gov- 
ernmental policies. 

This volume together with the first will take first 
rank as a primary reference on the development and 
trends in American public policy toward economic 
life. In the opinion of the reviewer, some detail 
might have been sacrificed in the interest of appeal- 
ing to a larger group of readers. This is not to imply 
that some of the data presented is not valuable, even 
though it may be a matter of common knowledge. 
But, in view of the changes which have been taking 
place, involving as they do, important implications 
of a profound nature to the country, these two vol- 
umes should be given wide circulation. 

Temple University RAYMOND S. SHORT 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


No Road Too Long. By Hildegarde Hawthorne. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1940. 
Pp. vi, 261. Illustrated. $2.00. 

This is a story of Fremont’s third expedition to 
California, ostensibly ‘‘a scientific and map-making 
expedition.”” But Fremont had secret orders for ac- 
tion in California in the event of trouble with Mex- 
ico. The story of the crossing of the Great Basin by 
a new route, and of the action in California is told 
as a novel. The hero is Jonathan Greenfall, the 
youngest member of the party. The adventures of the 
journey are exciting and informative, but the action 
which takes place in California should prove less 
easy to follow, because it is difficult to adapt the 
complex events of the capture of the State to the 
narrative technique. The book’s value as history is 
thus limited because of the resultant obscurity, but it 
is nevertheless an appealing story of adventure, with 
stirring action, humorous incidents, and characters of 
a rough nobility and honor who might well serve as 
examples to the younger generation. 

MARJORIE L. PFAELZER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Australia: A Study of Warm Environments and their 
Effect on British Settlement. By Griffith Taylor. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1940. 
Pp. xv, 455. Illustrated. $5.00. 
First book on so large a scale to deal with Aus- 
tralia. Valuable addition to a library. 


The Industrialization of Japan and Manchukuo, 
1930-1940. By E. B. Schumpeter and others, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 19-40, 
Pp. xxvili, 944. $7.50. 

A monumental work on population, raw materials 
and industry which offers instruction on nearly all 
the current problems of the Pacific and Japan's im- 
perialism and modernization. Some divergence in 
emphasis and opinions, but a realistic and honest ac- 
count of what is coming to be called a totalitarian 
state. A second volume is planned on financial prob- 
lems. 


The Ancient Greeks. By William K. Prentice. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. viii, 
254. $3.00. 

A mature, realistic account devoted to a better 
understanding of the ancient world. Discusses racial 
elements, political development, wars and Alexand- 
er’s empire. 


Introduction to the Constitutional History of Greece. 
By Nicholas Kaltchas. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1940. Pp. xvi, 187. $2.00. 

An examination of the nationalism and constitu- 
tionalism which points to the thesis that a country’s 
political system may be shaped more by external than 
by internal events. A valuable study, not harmed by 
personal experience, which fills a gap for English 
readers. 


Story of Civilization. By Carl L. Becker and Frederick 
Duncalf. New York: Silver Burdett Company, 
1940. Revised Edition. Pp. xv, 882. Illustrated. 
$2.40. 

An established text for secondary schools. Well 
illustrated. 


Toward a New Order of Sea Power: American Naval 
Policy and the World Scene, 1918-1922. By 
Harold and Margaret Sprout. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1940. Pp. xiii, 332. Illus- 
trated. $3.75. 

A brilliant, timely examination of naval policy. 
Another important step in getting the American 
people to view naval and military history in serious 
perspective. 


They Live on the Land; Life in an Open-Countr) 
Southern Community. By Paul W. Terry and 
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Verner M. Sims. University, Alabama: Bureau 
of Educational Research, 1940. Pp. xi, 313. II- 
lustrated. $1.50. Number One of a University 
sponsored series, Studies in Education. 
Comprehensive picture of a community of 1000 
which will appeal to social and educational workers 
and laymen. Might also be used as starting point for 
discussions in secondary schools. 


Historic Americans. By Elbridge S. Brooks. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1940. Pp. 
viii, 467. Illustrated. $2.50. 

A book first published in 1899 with revisions by 
another hand and five new chapters. For children. 

Patriotic. 


Pistols at Ten Paces. By William O. Stevens. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. Pp. v, 293. 
Illustrated. $3.00. 

An interesting account of the ‘‘code of honor” in 
America where the dueling epidemic exceeded that 
of other lands. Graphic accounts also of seven his- 
toric duels. 


AP: The Story of News. By Oliver Gramling. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1940. Pp. x, 
506. Illustrated. $3.50. 

Dynamic story of the Associated Press, the first 
codperative news-gathering organization, by an ex- 
perienced reporter. Recommended for collateral read- 
Ing. 


The Book of Holidays. By J. W. McSpadden. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1940. Pp. 
xi, 461. Illustrated. $2.00. 

Children’s book often reprinted, with some new 
material. Satisfactory in spite of cover sketch by the 
author—'‘He likes dogs, children, mystery stories— 
and Shakespeare!” 


The Old Deal and the New. By Charles A. Beard 
and G. H. E. Smith. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1940. Pp. 294. $2.00. 

A pithy, swift analysis of American economics and 
politics between 1929 and 1940. A useful handbook. 


From Panama to Verdun: My Fight for France. By 
Philippe Bunau-Varilla. Philadelphia: Dorrance 
and Company, 1940. Pp. 277. Illustrated. $2.50. 

An account which covers his fight for Panama, 

Dreyfus, the health of the French Army in the war 
of 1914-18. Dying just before the nazi occupation 
of France, he shows his struggle ‘‘to protect France 
from the errors due to the government's born from 
the defective constitution of 1875.” Must be read 
iN Conjunction with other accounts. 


The Revolution is On. By M. W. Fodor. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. Pp. xv, 239. 
$2.75. 

One of the best correspondents gives a first-hand 
account of the war, but more important, an incisive 
discussion of the revolutionary spirit behind it, and 
the inter-connections of “isms.” Vivid. 


Stand Fast for Freedom. By Lowell Thomas and 
Berton Braley. Philadelphia: John C. Winston 
Company, 1940. Pp. iv, 314. Illustrated. $2.00. 

Dramatic stories for youth of the struggle for 
liberty in many lands as a lesson for Americans. 


State of the Masses: The Threat of the Classless So- 
ciety. By Emil Lederer. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, 1940. Pp. 245. $2.50. 

A valiant anti-fascist who contends that the mod- 
ern dictatorial state, one of masses, is unique in his- 
tory. This mass state demands the revision of all 
our thinking on society and economics. The late dean 
of the “University in Exile’’ affirms the social value 


of classes. Profitably read with Ortega’s Revolt of the 
Masses. 


The War: First Y ear. By Edgar McInnis. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. xv, 312. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 

A useful book which coérdinates the flood of ma- 
terial from June 1939 to the Battle of London. 

Scrupulous in detail and well-balanced. 


Greenland Lies North. By William S. Carlson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. 306. 
Illustrated. $3.00. 


A useful, vivid account of what purports to be one 


of our most important frontiers. A substantial travel 
book to be added to school libraries. 


Academic Culture in the Spanish Colonies. By John 
T. Lanning. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1940. Pp. ix, 149. $1.75. 

Four essays on universities, philosophy and medi- 
cine. A by-product of a longer investigation of 

Spanish universities in America. 


Not To Me Only. By Frank Caleb Gates. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. x, 340. 
$3.00. 

An exciting autobiography of a distinguished mis- 
sionary-educator (president of Robert College in 
Istanbul), unofficial diplomat, and friend of all 
Levantine races. To be added to the growing shelf 
of books on America’s influence abroad. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne: A Modest Man. By Edward 
Mather. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1940. Pp. viii, 356. $3.50. 
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Without hero-worship or debunking. Another ad- 
dition to studies of New England’s Golden Age. 


Bronson Alcott, Teacher. By Dorothy McCuskey. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. 
Pp. xili, 217. Illustrated. $1.90. 

Awarded the Kappa Delta Pi prize as a significant 
contribution in the history of American education. 
Based on manuscript journals. Alcott, a “pedlar of 
culture,” described in part as a victim of his own 
naive trust in his fellow men. A good picture of 
New England. 


Lincoln: Living Legend. By T. V. Smith. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. 83. 
$1.00. 

The first of the annual Lincoln Lectures sponsored 
by the Cooper Union. 


Robert Dale Owen. By Richard W. Leopold. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. 
xii, 470. Illustrated. $4.50. 

An invaluable, balanced biography of a versatile 
figure whose significant but forgotten career garn- 
ishes many phases of American life from 1827 to 
1877. 


Contem porary Social Theory. By Harry Elmer Barnes 
and Howard Becker. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1940. Pp. xx, 947. $5.00. 

Comprehensive, up-to-date summary including the 
history, theory and growth of the social sciences, as 
well as the cultural, biological, and mental influences 
upon that growth. Special emphasis on the inter- 
relationships of the various social sciences. Ad- 
vanced text composed of twenty-three papers by dif- 
ferent authors. 


The Clash of Political Ideals. By Albert R. Chandler. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1940. Pp. xvii, 273. Student edition. $2.00. 

A source-book on democracy, communism, and the 
totalitarian state with short annotations. Ranges from 

Thucydides on Athenian democracy to Dorothy 

Thompson on America, 1940. 


Taxation and Fiscal Policy. By Mabel Newcomer. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. 
Pp. vi, 89. $1.25. 

One of a series of five lectures arranged by the 
department of economics at Columbia to get expert 
summaries of work in various fields and to relate 
this work to other phases of the social sciences. Offers 
fare for both the expert and the ordinary voter. 


Everyday Problems of American Democracy. By John 
T. Greenan and A. B. Meredith. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. New Edi- 
tion. Pp. xxxii, 608. Illustrated. $1.80. 

Text for twelfth year using unusual organization 
of material. Concrete, graphic presentation of prob- 
lems. Sometimes naive. Again repeats idea that dem- 
ocracy is slow but permanent. 


America’s Labor Dictators. By Louis Kirschbaum. 
New York: Industrial Forum Publications, 
1940. Pp. 158. 

A biting indictment by a unionist of the manage- 
ment of labor unions. Advocates government control 
of unions. 


My Country ’Tis of Thee: The Use and Abuse of 
Natural Resources. By Lucy S. Mitchell, E. Bow- 
man and Mary Phelps. New York: The Mac 
millan Company, 1940. Pp. xv, 335. Illustrated 
$3.50. 

An unusual conservation book combining intel: 
lectual and emotional appeal. Detailed study of soil, 
coal, and oil. Should be issued at a lower price. 


Matching Youth and Jobs. By Howard M. Bell 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Edu: 
cation, 1940. Pp. xiii, 277. Illustrated. $2.00. 

A study of occupational adjustment prepared for 
the American Youth Commission. Practical guidance 
for those called upon to improve youth’s opportu: 
nities. 


A Boy Grows Up. By Harry C. McKown and M. Le 
Bron. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com: 
pany, 1940. Pp. xv, 299. Illustrated. School 
edition, $1.56. 


A handbook of guidance, ranging from sports te 
finances. 


The Report of a Survey of the Public Schools of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1940. Pp. xviii, 564. Illustrated 
$1.50. 

Report by the Division of Field Studies. Institute 
of Educational Research. Comprehensive and meaty 
volume. Includes recommendations. 


Philosophy, Education, and Certainty. By Robert L 
Cooke. Grand Rapids, Michigan: Zondervan 


Publishing House, 1940. Pp. 403. $2.75. 
Protestant and Scriptural attack on current educt 
tional philosophy with some suggestions for im 
provement. Designed as a text or a general book fot 
the layman. 
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